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“THIS GREAT picture illustrates better than words the extraordinary amount of work and skill the Engineers put into the job 
It was constructed across the Sabine river in Louisiana during the VIII Army Corps phase of the 


“of laying a pontoon bridge. 
Thrd Army maneuvers. 


‘Land Ships’ 
To Be Used 


Port battalions of the United 
States Army are being organized 
|and trained to operate overseas 

|ports to insure prompt handling 
we | Of U. S. military equipment, the 

=|War Department announced 
:| Thursday. 


The battalions are being formed by 
the new Army Transportation Corps, 
Services of Supply. Training of offi- 
cers and men is being conducted at 
the Corps’ Unit Training Center, In- 
diantown Gap, Pa. 
Practical training on “land ships” 
—replicas of cargo vessels which 
|} are being built at the training cen- 

ter—will afford actual experience in 
| correct and expeditious methods of 
| loading and unloading military equip- 

ment and supplies. Correct opera- 
| tion of winches, cranes, lifts and 
| other machines will be taught aboard 
| these “land ships.” 

Many of the men who are being re- 

| cruited to fill the ranks of the port 

battalions were stevadores in civil- 
| jan life. In addition to their training 
in the technique of cargo handling, 
trainees will receive full basic in- 
struction as soldiers, including the 
firing of weapons. 

After completion of their training 
at Indiantown Gap, port battalions 
will be sent to ports of embarkation 
where they will receive further in- 
struction in ship to pier and pier to 
ship cargo handling, lighterage opera- 
tions, and other related tasks. 

Port battalions will differ some- 
what from the regular military or- 
ganization and there will be no 
regiments. Several battalions may be 











Senate Bill “Permits’ Dependent Pay 


The Senate early this week passed and sent to the White House 
signature a bill permitting immediate payment of allowances 
dependents of men in the armed forces. 


‘Only two of the 18 senators present © 


led against the measure, which 
iminates a prohibition against pay- 
ent of allotments prior to Nov, 1. 
does not, however, specifically 
ider the payments before that time. 
"The Senate also was scheduled to 
ep on a second bill extending ab- 
miee voting privileges to all service 





men in the continental United States, 
but action was postponed. 
Reynolds Opposed It 
Voting against the dependency bill 
were Chairman Reynolds (D., N.C.) 
and Senator Thomas (D., U.) of the 
Military Affairs Committee which had 





second Anniversary—(Cont'd) 


Birthday 


Greetings 





ar Department, Office of the Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C. 


During the two years of its existence, “Army Times” has done 
ch to give the general public, as well as military personnel, a bet- 


fr understanding of our Army. 


It was a happy coincidence that you commenced publication on 
gust 17, 1940, the day the Senate approved President Roosevelt’s 
quest to call the National Guard and the Organized Reserves into 


ive service. 


Since that time you have reported the growth and 


bgress of our present great fighting force. 
Please accept my congratulations, and best wishes for the fu- 


GEORGE 


* 


C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff 


* 


iquarters Army Ground Forces, Army War College, Washington. 
Permit me to extend my congratulations to the Army Times upon 
S completion of two years of publication, 


L. J. McNAIR, 


Lieutenant General, U. S. Army, Commanding 


* 


7 


iquarters First Army, Governors Island, New York. 

I should like to offer my congratulations to you and the staff 
= “The Army Times” on the occasion of your second anniversary of 
iblication on August 15 of this year. 

“The Army Times” came into existence at a period when the 

hy of the United States was on the brink of a tremendous ex- 


hsion, 


In the last two years, the Army has been engaged in trans- 


ing hundreds of thousands of civilians into fighting men. 
I have read with interest your stories on the Army from Army 


ps all over the country. 


H. A. DRUM, 


Lieutenant General, U. 8. Army 


(See GREETINGS, Page 2) 


studied the bill, Reynolds asserted 
that the War Department will find it 
physically impossible to set up the 
administrative machinery required to 
make the payments prior to Nov. 1. 
The Navy has indicated it can begin 
payments sooner. 

The measure was sponsored by 
Sens. Vanderberg (R., Mich.) and 
Clark (D., Mo.), who declared that 
delay of the payments until the Ist 
of November was a political move, 
designed to give military dependents 
their first checks just before the gen- 
eral elections. 


Two Classes Aided 


The Dependency Act provides for 
two classes of dependents: class A, 
including wives and children, and 
class B, embracing parents, grand- 
children, brothers or sisters. A wife 
with no children will receive $50 a 
month—$22 deducted from her hus- 
band’s check and $28 from the Gov- 
ernment. The Government also will 
pay $12 for the first dependent child 
and $10 a month for each additional 
one. 
The deduction for class B depend- 
ents also would be $22 a month un- 
less the soldier or sailor is providing 
as well for class A kin, in which case 
the deduction will be only $5. The 
Treasury will pay an additional $15 
for one parent, $25 for two and $5 a 
month for each grandchild, brother 
or sister. 

The benefits apply to the four low- 


WD Forms Two New 
Army Corps, X and XI 


The formation of two Army Corps 
was announced this week by Lt. 
Lesley J. McNair, commanding the 
Army Ground Forces. 

The X Army Corps, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Courtney H. Hodge# has 
its headquarters at Sherman, Tex. 
The X Army Corps, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall, has 
its headquarters at Chicago. 








Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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jan Army ‘vehicle as driver or assist- 








assigned to a single port, depending 
on the need. By maintaining the 
battalions as individual units not a 
part of a larger unit, flexibility in 
providing necessary manpower for 
handling rush jobs will be assured. 











est grades of enlisted men In each | 


branch of service. | Certainly Is! 


Absentee Vote Opposed 
Opposition to the absentee voting 3 

FORT DEVENS, Mass.— 
| Within two days, the lifeguard 


bill was voiced by Vandenburg and 
Sens. Danaher (R., Conn.) and George 

| at the pool here rescued three 
soldiers from drowning. 


(D., Ga.), the latter charging that it 
would be a “right dangerous thing 
to do.” 

He said Georgia had learned from The hero was Pfc. 
“bitter experience” that a “great deal : 
of fraud is possible” under ened Swimmer. 
voting. 


Badges Ordered 


For Army Drivers 


Regularly assigned drivers, assistant drivers and automotive 
mechanics in the Army will be awarded a badge with a bar signify- 
ing their qualifications, the War Department ordered last week. 
The award and revocation of it is to be made by the regimental, 
separate battalion or separate organization commander upon recom- 
mendation of the immediate organization commander. 

The badge will be a cross patee of © 
oxidized silver with the raised rep- 
resentation of a disk wheel with tire 
placed on the 
center. Bars 
will show the 
following qual- 
ifications: 
Driver-W, for 
wheeled vehic- 
les; Driver-T, 
for track or 


Imer 











record of excellent and no accidents. 
They must be assigned to driving 
duty. 

It may be revoked because of traf- 
fic accident or violation where the 
driver is at fault, for damage to ve- 
hicle resulting from lack of proper 
preventative maintenance, or for un- 
satisfactory rating as a driver. 

Mechanics must complete’ the 
standard vehicle mechanic’s course 
half-track ve- ; “I with a rating of skilled or have suf- 
hicles; Driver- a | ficient previous experience to qualify 
M, for motor- | for the skilled rating. They must 
cycles; Me- | perform duty for a minimum of three 
chanic, for au- months as an automotive mechanic 

<t grche DRIVER-W - : , 
tomotive or al- | second echelon or higher, with a rat- 
lied trade me- ing of excellent. They must be as- 
chanics. signed to mechanics’ duty. 

In order to Mechanics’ badges may be revoked 
qualify for - for failure to perform duties “in an 
badge, or the excellent manner,” and for unsatis- 
must pass the factory shop performance, indicating 
|regular prac- | | lack of interest, ability, or technical 
| tical and writ- knowledge. If the mechanic is as- 
aptitude signed to other duties, the badge will 
standard also be revoked. 
tests. Award and revocation of the award 
They must per- will be kept in the service records 
form duty on of the men. Badges will be obtained 
by the individual unit through the 
regular Quartermaster requisition. 
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ant driver for three months with a 
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Birthday Greetings 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Headquarters Armored Force, Office of the Commanding General, Ft. 
Knox, Kentucky. 

During the past two years “Army Times” has come each week to 
this Headquarters, and I have found it most interesting. Also, I 
have found it clean-cut and accurate. 

This span of two years marks one of the most important periods 
in American history — the transition from peace to war—and a 
file of Army Times would fairly reveal the large part played by the 
Army in this vital transition. 

You and your associates, therefore, have performed an import- 
ant service; and most sincerely, I want to express my appreciation 
and the wish for your continued success. 

JACOB L. DEVERS, 
‘ P Major General, U. 8. Army 


War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
Please accept my congratulations upon the completion of the 
second year of publication of “Army Times.” These have been two 
important and critical years in the history of our Army and our 
country. Your publication has contributed much to a better under- 
standing of the problems which have been raised, and solved, in the 
great expansion of our military forces. 
With every good wish for your continued success. 
J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, The Adjutant General 
* “ = 


War Department, Office of the Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C. 

As a reader of Army Times each week, I note with interest that 
you are now entering your third year of publication. 

I believe there is a definite place for a newspaper devoted to the 
Army and from what I hear Army Times is performing amply in 
that role. 

I find your eniire paper quite readable, although you can readily 
understand my especial interest in the Quartermaster section. We 
feel this type of material is of real value to Quartermasters wher- 
ever they may be stationed. 

E. B. GREGORY, 


Major General, The Quartermaster General 
7 - 


Director Headquarters, VI Army Corps Carolina Maneuvers, APO 
No. 306, Dilworth, North Carolina. 

Please accept my hearty congratulations on the Second Anni- 
versary of the first issue of “ARMY TIMES.” 

The Army personnel who recently participated in the Carolina 
Maneuvers greatly enjoyed the coverage by your service paper. All 
accounts were tremendously interesting. 

May your third year of publication be increasingly successful. 

With best wishes, 

E. J. DAWLEY, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
- * ° 


Headquarters Fourth Armored Division, Pine Camp, New York. 

I wish to extend my congratulations on your handling of the 
Army Times. I believe that it has been of much value to the officers 
and enlisted men of our Army. Its form and content are excellent, 
and it contains many interesting personal items. I believe the lat- 
ter feature is of particular interest. 

I hope that the Army Times can record our complete victory 
during its third year of publication. 

JOHN S. WOOD, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
+ ~ * 


Headquarters, 30th Infantry Division, Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 

Noting that you are about to celebrate your second anniversary 
as a newspaper devoted entirely to carrying news about the Army 
during the present emergency, permit me to congratulate you upon 
the worth-while work that you have done. 

This division was one of the first to be called out by the Presi- 
dent, being inducted into the Federal Service September 16, 1940. 
Your paper had just issued its first publication, and your representa- 
tives called upon us, secured many subscriptions and left a reporter 
with us for several weeks. 

The relationship has ever since been most cordial and beneficial. 
The paper has filled the need for the training Army in this country 








Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take onl: a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is .nly One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 
States. 

From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ory, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 





ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is One Dollar for Six Months Subscription. 


Mail to......... 
Address.. 


1942 











State 








Address 
City... 
My address is 


Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe 
at the same rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES 
in camp each week. 
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U.S. Planes Evacuate Wounded T 


In Burma Under Noses of Japs 


Details of the evacuation of nearly 5000 wounded United Na- 
tions soldiers and refugees by Army Air Forces transport planes 
from the enemy-harrassed upper Irrawaddy valley during the clos- 
ing stages of the battle of Burma were disclosed this week by the 


War Department. 

For more than three weeks Ameri- 
can pilots flying C-47s—the military 
counterpart of the DC-3 commercial 
passenger plane—shuttled back and 
forth across treacherous, storm-swept 
mountains transporting the sick and 
wounded to the safety of India. 

The American aircraft, asked to 
participate in the operation by the 
RAF, joined a smaller number of 
RAF and China National Airways 
transports in carrying out the mass 
evacuation. 

Brig. Gen. David N. W. Grant, the 
air surgeon of the Army Air Forces, 
and his staff have studied carefully 
the details of the Burma operation as 
a demonstration of the practicability 
of air evacuation when no other type 
of evacuation is possible. 

The air route followed by the trans- 
ports in the Irrawaddy valley mission 
took them across the Naga hills, jut- 
ting up from 12,000 to 17,000 feet be- 








vy 


tween the Irrawaddy and Brahmapu- 
tra rivers. The planes were loaded 
down with doubled or trebled normal 
passenger loads for each trip, and 
despite extremely adverse flying con- 
ditions the entire operation was ac- 
complished without the loss of a 
single American plane or a single 
patient. 


Bombed by Japs 

The mountain range was constant- 
ly swept by storms which necessitat- 
ed almost continuous blind flying. 
The thick storm clouds, however, 
were used to advantage by the Amer- 
icans in evading Japanese combat 
planes which sought repeatedly to 
shoot down the unarmed transports. 
On sighting enemy aircraft, the 
transport pilots would climb quickly 
into the mountain storm clouds 
where Japanese fliers did not follow. 

The evacuation area was under 





Relics of First Signal 
Officer to Be Displayed 


The swords, signal flags and historical documents of the Army’s 


almost constant observation by 
Japanese, who resorted to bomb 
ment and ground straffing in ung 
cessful attempts to*foil the ope 
tion. Despite enemy action and d 
gerous weather conditions 15 to 
flights were made daily from 
area during a 10-day period when 
operation was at its height. 

Among the evacuees were hund 
of British and British colonial tro¢ 
including Australians, Burmese 
Indians. In addition, civilian refu 
among them scores of women 
children, poured into the upper I 
waddy valley from the battle a 
of the south, 

They came by train, truck and 
to the little village of Myitkyina, 
transportation “dead end” in norf 
ern Burma. The wounded and ft 
refugees were surrounded on t 
sides by jungle and mountains 
by the advancing Japanese on fi 
fourth. 

Their only hope of escape was by 
air. So the sick and wounded wer 























first signal officer, Brig. Gen. Albert J. Myer, have been discovered 
in an attic trunk and will be placed on permanent exhibition in a 
special section of the Signal Corps reference library in the Pentagon 


building, Arlington, Va. 
there last Monday. 

The material was contributed to 
the Signal Corps by the heirs of 
General Myer. The relics had been 
stored in a trunk in the attic of 
the Myer home in Wiscasset, Me., 
until a recent inquiry from the office 
of the Chief Signal Officer caused a 
search for them. Maj. Duncan 
Hodges, on duty near Wiscasset, 
made arrangements for the accept- 
ance of the articles. 

Included in the exhibit is a red- 
and-white signal flag, similar in de- 
sign to those which appear on the 


A brief acceptance ceremony was held 








present Signal Corps insignia. The 
tradition in the Myer family, it is 
said, is that this flag was the one 
which signaled the news of the sur- 
render of General Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia on the battlefield 
near Appomatox in 1865. 

Among the other relics are a sword 
inscribed “Medical Staff, U. S. Army,” 
which General Myer used when he 
served as an assistant Army surgeon 
before his appointment as the Army’s 
first signal officer, and the cavalry 
sabre which he carried later in his 
career. 


made as comfortable as possible C 
the edges of Myitkyina’s little the C 
field, and the RAF, which already h the C 
begun the evacuation, called on C t’ 
Caleb V. Haynes, Air Corps, in co ment 
mand of the United States fer broad 
command in the India-Burma-Ch The 
area, for assistance. for th 
Drop Medicine the air 

Colonel) Haynes personally tod "8 V! 
charge of the hazardous missiog °°"? 
Food and medicinal supplies wen casting 
dropped to the wounded soldiers ang #10” 
refugees and shortly the shuttle serg %Utlet 
ice across the Nagas began. The 
The transport planes operated the ai 
crews of three and four, with peg WCBI, 
sonnel other than pilot and co-pilg for fu 
taking over the job of preventing emana 
panicky rushing for places on offerin 
ships. Many of the wounded soldiem Sified | 
during latter stages of the operatigg lieved 
were moved directly from hospitim Tadio : 





trains to the transports for the 
journey to India. 

Civilian refugees for the most p 
were very young, aged, infirm 
otherwise unfitted to undertake t 
long trek through the jungie 
mountain terrain on foot. The e 
uation continued until the enemy 
moved so near the area that co 
ture of the air field was a matt 
of hours. 













during the past two years that STARS AND STRIPES did in the 
A. E. F. during the last war. 

I wish you continued success. 

W. H. SIMPSON, 
Major General, Commanding 30th Inf. Div. 
* . * 

Headquarters Forty-Third Infantry Division, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

As the Army Times enters upon its third year of service to the 
armed forces, we of the 4r3d Infantry Division wish to express our 
appreciation for all that the Times’ Editors have succeeded in ac- 
complishing—and our confidence that their efforts in the future will 
be commensurate with the recognized high standards of the Times. 








order! 


Congratulations—for two years of solid achievement—are in 


JOHN H. Hester, 


Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
* . 7. 


Headquarters Third District, Army Air Forces Technical Training 


Command, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


I congratulate you most heartily on your anniversary, and wish 
the best of good fortune for succeeding years of publication. 


JACOB E. FICKEL, 


Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
(See GREETINGS, Page 15) 





Army Gives DFC 
To Navy Airmen 


To three Navy officers have been 


awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross by the Army for their part 
in the aerial rescue of Army fliers 
who were stranded late in June on 
the treacherous ice cap of interior 
Greenland. 

Those decorated were Lt. Aram 
Y. Parunak, Ensign John C. Snyder 
Jr. and Ensign Douglas G. Mac- 
Donald. 

The fliers landed their seaplane 
on a small temporary lake among 
the mountains of the ice cap to res- 
cue the officers and men of an Army 
“flying fortress” which had been 
forced down in that isolated section 
of Greenland. 

Two weeks later Lieutenant Pa- 
runak repeated the feat. He res- 
cued Col. Robert W. C. Wimsatt of 
he Air Corps and an Army sergeant 
landing in a boulder-studded glacier 
moraine among Greenlands’s moun- 
tains, 

Col. Bernt Balchen, Air Corps, 
participated in each rescue. He led 
the marooned men over ice fields 
and around glacial crevasses to the 
lake where the Navy. flying: boat 
waited. AL ~o4 








THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century.:z 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
éxchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
te « high shine in one 
e@peretion. In the easy- 
opening tim...all pop- 
wlar colors. 


lor 
GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine Since 100 5 










































In one hour's time you can lears 
wrile in 5 minutes what now req 


half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘f 
or radio . . . you can take down 
notes as fast as you hear them... 
amazingly simple system called S$ 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, 
known author and researcher—lends 
to words—enables you to actually write 
5 minutes what would requira 30 mi 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, | 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is we're 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B. 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon 
men in the Army. Can you write 
alphabet? Then you cen write SHO 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or me 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you 
complete course by return mail. If 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating 
easy to learn—simply réturn and I'll 
fund your money. You take no risk . 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circuler 
request). 

Improve your spare time while in 
Army. Make yourself more efficient 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 

It will come in handy in taking 
notes in your daily task and when 
return to civilian life you will have « 
an accomplishment that will help you 
many ways. 


H. L. Lindquist 
De 


pt. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥, ©. 


Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on 5 days’ trial for which I 
enclose $1.00. If I am not de 
lighted you are to return my 
money. 

Name......... 


eee 
ee 
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I'Toonerville Trolley’ Saves Rubber, 








Gas 


BARKSDALE FIELD, La.—As 
huge bombers roar overhead a 
“Toonerville trolley” crawls below 
as one feature of the field rubber 
and gas conservation program, 

Built from salvaged rubber, steel 
and wood, the vehicle which re- 
sembles the sightseeing trams of 
fairs and expositions does the work 
of 10 or 15 “peeps” and recon cars 
with consequent saving of gas, 
rubber and general wear and tear. 

Seating 40 persons, the solid 
rubber-tired “trolley” is pulled by 
a husky little tug truck over a 
2%-mile route. Messengers on 
hurry-up errands swing on and 
off the ever-moving vehicle as it 
travels along the main ‘streets of 
the post. —Air Force Photo 
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Airbase Boasts Direct 
"aWire to Radio Station 








So re rr TTL 


Bliss Bits 


a 


A sergeant at Fort Bliss is “sweat- 
ing out” a staff sergeant’s rating— 


Brooks Commands 


New llth Armored 





r by he’s afraid he’s going to get it. 
, COLUMBUS, Miss.—With the installation of a direct wire to| He has it all figured out that if he LK = ee a 
le. the Columbus radio station, WCBI, the public relations office at|is promoted he will stand to lose CAMP POLK, La.—The 11th Armored Division, America’s ne 
e seth ’ $54. E *” he h to be ad-| eSt addition to the Armored Force was born here Saturday before 
dy ha the Columbus Army Flying School may be transformed, at a mo- vom e nappens to be a : : bn “ —s ; 
~ . ) y #tying Png let solitude of a|V2ced, to master sergeant he will high ranking military officials who participated in the ceremonies 
ment's notice, from & newspaper Gen to the quiet Sommuce | lose $10, he says, and it will pay him| which gave Camp Polk the distinction of being the largest Armored 
- broadcasting studio. e more to be busted to the grade of| Porce post in the nation. © 
-Ch The innovation makes it possible | Air Forces Training Center, and per- | Private. . 
for the PR department to put onj| haps in the entire Army. It’s all due to the dependents’ al- Commanding the 11th is Brig. Gen. Se enn Sak ee ee the 
the air interviews with the outstand-| Programs range from informal in- | lowances law, which grants allow-| Edward H. Brooks, a hero of World His yore je the Gen th eal 
ng visiors to the base without in-| terviews to organ recitals and in- | ances to dependents of enlisted men| War I. He assumed command of the 
r + ing osed of many of the Army’s out- 
i “,§ convenience. It permits, also, broad- | clude a series of magic half-hours | of the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh] new division when Maj. Gen. Lind- re oun strategists, and 
= casting of the aviation cadet gradu-| filled with the lush beauty of fa-/| grades, but not of the first three. ey J gists, 










"Ration exercises, by providing a radio 
outlet close to the amphitheatre. 
The addition of the PR wire gives 


ors 
le s 


miliar poetry bedecked with a back- 
ground of music. 


The combined efforts of Cpl. Bob 


The sergeant has a wife and five 
children, 





Fate decrees peculiar things for 


say McD. Silvester, commanding the 
7th Armored Division, which perfect- 
ed the organization of the 11th, read 
the activation order from the War 


marks a new step in modern war 
fare. Staff members are: Col. Charles 
D. Palmer, Chief of Staff; Lt. Col, 
Hans D. Stockder, G-1; Lt, Col. L. E. 


the air base three connections with | Backs’ air base radio director, the , - 
o vat WCBI, and provides new opportunity | base A. & R. office, and the Colum- | Fort Bliss in the way of entertain- Department. ; ; Ga ead Mek Chastes jan Gn 
co-pilg for further variety in the programs | bus radio station, WCBI, made the | ment. General Brooks is a professional | “Combat command generals are 






emanating from the base. Already 


ang offering a weekly fare of 20 diver- 


on Ww 





whole thing possible. The broad- 
casts serve, not only to step up the 


Because of its distance from places 
of entertainment, this border post 


soldier, with more than 25 years 
service in the Army. Prior to com- 


Brig. Gens. Charles S. Kilburn and 
Charles L. Mullins. 


wi sified broadcasts, the air base is be-| morale of the men who keep ’em | seldom gets any. »ing here to assume command he had “Our e aim,” General Brooke 
os lieved to possess the most prolific | flying, but also to keep civilians in| Then a few weeks ago the Ist| been closely associated with Maj. | 5014 hte aienee tind enlisted men 
nospitg Tadio station in the Southeast Army | constant touch with the air base. Cavalry Division left and even the| Gen. Jacob Devers, Chief of Armored 














when he met them for the first 





Anti-Aircraft Training Center was| Force, and has contributed greatly “ 
the unusually low in strength. to many of the improvements in time, is to reach, as quickly as pos- 
ta Rhubarb Juice---That’s Latest | .3..2t er es eit Ghat] mechanized warfare noua 
im ubar UICE--- als ates weekend, Carole Landis, the USO-| A staunch believer in offensive|° © 
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the Fifth Service Command Bakers 
and Cooks School. In other words, 
if the soldiers refuse to assimilate 
a plentiful supply of minerals and 
vitamins from an economical and 
deadily available source because they 
don’t like stewed rhubarb, something 
should be done about it. 

Rhubarb, at this time of year, 
is cheap, plentiful and contains 
Many valuable nutritive elements, 
but large portions of stewed rhu- 
barb and rhubarb pie consigned to 
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qualities of its chief ingredient, but 
appeals to the taste, even of those 
who do not care for rhubarb after 
it has been cooked. 

The recipe for the new summer 
drink is: 

One part orange or pineapple 

Juice. 

Two parts sugar. 

Four parts raw rhubarb juice. 

Twelve parts water and ice. 

The rhubarb should be put through 
a food chopper and strained to re- 

At a recent meeting of a local ration 








wounds, Cpl. Harry Newman, De- 
tachment DEML, was presented last 
week with the Purple Heart, one of 
the most coveted of the Army’s dec- 
orations,: for being wounded while 
performing “meritorious acts of es- 
sential service” during the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7. 
Col. E. W. Taulbee, post com- 
mander, presented the medal as Cor- 
poral Newman lay on a hospital bed 
in the station hospital here. 











that his leadership and bravery as- 
serted itself. For his handling of 
men under fire he had been promot- 
ed to the rank of captain, and then 
later, on October 5, 1918, while ex- 
posed to heavy pressure and accu- 
rate enemy artillery fire at Mont- 
faucon, France, he hopped aboard a 
burning ammunition truck, after the 
driver of the vehicle had been killed 
and drove it to safety. 


His prompt action averted a pos- 





School in Washington, D. C., will be 
transferred early in September to 
the University of Michigan at Ana 
Arbor, Mich. 

Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, the 
judge advocate general of the Army, 
said that the problem of finding 
living quarters in Washington for 
the student officers ordered to the 
school for instruction and training 
was the chief factor influencing the 
move. 
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‘4 SOLDIER EDITORIAL 
What's the Matter with Us? 


Some of the men at the Holabird QM Motor Base got mad 
last week. They were tired of being kiddd along by Hollywood 
and radio networks and sentimental speech-makers. They were 
sick of being sympathized with and called the “boys.” They 
had joined the Army to do a job and they wanted to do it. They 
had heard too much talk about defense and bluebirds over Dover 
and roses in Ireland. So they sat down and told everyone how 
they felt. Here’s what they wrote: 











We of the “Exhaust”, speaking not as individuals but as a collec- 
tive voice for all soldiers on this post, say we’re pretty tired of 
certain things we've seen ,.. this namby-pamby way of getting 
things done. 

“More Scrappee, No Jappee,” “Get in the Scrap and Slap a 
Jap” .. . Catch-phrase stuff like this is hooey. We want to be 
more hardboiled than that. We're tired of being told to “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor,” especially with sentimental music. What we 
want to be told is: 

Take Tokio, smash Berlin, raze Rome. 

We want a positive program instead of a passive one. 
want something to fight. 


We 
We're sick of having something to fight 
“against.” Defense bonds, defense work .. . all hooey! What 
we mean is war bonds, the war effort. That’s our language now. 

We're aching for something to get excited about, something 
to do, something to get rid of our pent-up energy. To fight, and 
fight like men. 

We have a lot of deeds that need to be avenged. So far a lot 
of these little jobs are still hanging fire, undone, and the sooner 
we settle the score the better. 

We see nothing amusing, funny or comical in the devilish dic- 
tators with whom we're dealing. We see nothing to laugh at in 
Mussolini’s puffy strutting, and we don’t care a hoot in Hades about 
Hitler’s mustache. 

We want to take the offensive and we want to take it psycho- 
logically before we take it physically. We want to feel that we 
control our own destiny by our strength, our power and our might. 

We're fed up definitely and thoroughly with these cut little 
plaintive songs. What we want are battle songs. Don’t tell us 
there’ll be bluebirds over the white cliffs of Dover. To hell with 
the bluebirds. Tell us there'll be vultures over Berchtesgaden. 

Yes, we're bored to death with all this stuff about keeping a 
stiff upper lip. We want to develop a stiff uppercut. We don’t 
feel sad. We feel fighting mad. 

Do you get how WE feel now? 


Let George Do It! 





—The Holabird Exhaust, Holabird QM Motor Base, Md. 





—Coakley in Washington P 
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Arnold Reports Army Pl 
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American-Made Aircraft 
Fighting on All Fronts Make! 
Grand Showing 


In a statement to the press this week, Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Chief of Army Air Forces, declared that U. S. air power on world- 
wide fronts was meeting every sort of opposition and coming out 
on top. Following is the full text of his round-up of facts.: 

As a result of the training program which, very fortunately, 
began many months before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
plunged us into this war, we now find our airmen and airplanes 
in action in increasing strength on fronts all .around the world. 
They are in successful action everywhere, I am glad to be able 
to report. They have won victories over every type of enemy aircraft. 


There is ground for solid satisfac- 
tion in the record as it stands. Our 
airmen are proving themselves in 
actual combat, and I can tell you, 
without reservation, on the basis of 
the factual record of eight months 
of war, that the equipment our men 
are taking into war also is good. In 
fact, a great deal of it is better 
than good; it is superior in quality 
and performance. 


But I would like to discuss with 
you primarily our training program, 
for this is the foundation of our 
aerial strength and the keystone to 
the successes we must achieve and 
will achieve over the enemy wherever 
he is encountered. 

It is going to be necessary to draw 
to the utmost upon the reservoir of 
our finest young manhood to keep 
our warplanes in the forefront of 
this war. They must have the best 
and most complete training we can 
give them to carry the full weight 
of offensive action into the major 
war theaters to which we now have 
been committed. 

American combat airplanes have 
met the test of modern war on bat- 
tlefronts around the world and have 
performed with a high degree of ef- 


® 





most cases to date, by numerically 
superior enemy forces. 

The American-made fighter plane 
which has seen the greatest variety 
of aerial warfare is the Curtiss P-40. 

The Curtiss P40 airplanes, from 
the earliest P-40 to the latest and 
entirely different P-40OF, have 
fought on every United Nations front 
before and since the entry of the 
United States into the war. These 
planes are known to the British as 
Tomahawks, Kittyhawks and War- 
hawks, according to their position in 
the series. 

Kittyhawks in Africa 

Playing a new and unsuspected role 
in the Libyan desert, Kittyhawks 
have recently taken a large part in 
the smashing British counteroffensive 
which brought the Axis drive on 
Alexandria to a halt. The Kitty- 
hawks, equipped with bomb-racks, 
have become “Kittybombers” and, as 
such, are being used both against 
Nazi tanks and mechanized ground 
equipment and against Nazi aircraft, 
with great success in both cases. 

The Kittybomber, according to re- 
ports from Egypt, is fast enough to 
take on any fighter built, even with 
bombs is the racks. As bombers they 








Gciency even when opposed, as inj are not as vulnerable as thé Stukas, 


according to the Egyptian reports. 
The pilots are using their regular 
gun sights as bomb sights. 

In one of their first forays as 
fighter-bombers, a formation of Kit- 
tyhawks flown by Australian pilots 
was attacked by a formation of 10 
Messerschmitts. The Kittybombers 
went into a twisting dogfight with 
bombs still in the racks, shot down 
two of the Messerschmitts, drove off 
the other, and then went on with 
the bombing attack. 


Adding to the score of brilliant 
actions by P-40 fighters in the Middle 
East, a British Air Observer at Cairo 
has reported that on May 18, eight 
P-40's (Kittyhawks) and four British 
Beaufighters intercepted 20 Ju-47's 
(transport planes), escorted by three 
German Messerschmitt Me-110 two- 
engine fighters. The P-40’s account- 
ed for seven of the transport planes 
and two of the Messerschmitts, ac- 
cording to the British observer, who 
reported the RAF pilots fluent in 
praise of the P-40’s. 

Another report from the Middle 
East Command covering actions over 
a certain period by the P-40D Kitty- 
hawks and the P-40 Tomahawks re- 
lates that in offensive patrol and 
bomber escort operations in the 
Libyan battle area, 690 sorties were 
undertaken by Kittyhawks and 173 
by Tomahawks. 


A sortie is defined as one trip by 
one aircraft. Thus 100 fighter planes 
fn a sweep are referred to as 100 
sorties. 

In addition to attacking motor 
transport and military targets they 
destroyed German aircraft as follows: 
Ninety on the ground; nine in the 
air, certain; two in the air, probable; 
10 in the air, damaged. British losses 
during this whole period were 16 
aircraft destroyed and one damaged. 

Odds 5-to-1 

The early Tomahawks, now super- 
seded by the later and better Kitty- 
hawks and Warhawks, made impres- 
sive records on other fronts. A flight 
of 12 Tomahawks in the Near East 
encountered a mixed German. and 
Italian force of more than 60 pianes. 





Fighting at odds of better than five- 
to-one, they destroyed 36 of the 
enemy planes, 

Belated first-hand accounts from 
the Leningrad front in Russia tell of 
the arrival there of American Toma- 
hawks and their introduction to bat- 
tle against the Luftwaffe. The first 
Tomahawk went out alone, with a 
Major Pilyutov, a fighter pilot, at 
the controls. He was attacked by six 
German Heinkels. Fighting against 
these odds, Major Pilyutox downed 
one Heinkel and drove off the others. 

“The Tomahawks are making a 
good showing during the present 
spring season, too,” it is reported in 
another Russian account received in 


this country. “On April 1 they 
bagged eight German planes on Len- 
ingrad front. On April 13, three 


Tomahawks, under command of Sen- 
ior Lieutenant Zelenov, shot down 
five Fascist planes during one en- 
gagement. Since the day when Tom- 
ahawks first appeared on Leningrad 
front five flyers—Pilyutox,, Pokry- 
shev, Flotox, Zelenox and Fedorenko 
—shot down 50 German planes.” 


In individual encounters in™ the 
Southwest Pacific, early and less ef- 
fective models of the P-40 have ac- 
quitted themselves spendidly. On 
February 9, a formation of 16 P-40’s 
intercepted 25 Japanese heavy bomb- 
ers escorted by two fighters over 
Soerabaja. They destroyed five bomb- 
ers and one of the fighters. One 
American plane was shot down, but 
the pilot parachuted to safety. 

In another encounter, seven Army 
P-40’s encountered a formation of 
nine enemy bombers escorted by 14 
Jap fighters. The Americans shot 
down one of the bombers and one of 
the fighters, damaged four other 
bombers and two fighters, and forced 
the entire formation to turn back; 
a decisive victory at odds of 7-to-23. 

Against the Zeros 

A communique from General Stil- 
well reports that 10 Jap Zeros were 
shot down by United States Army Air 
Forces fighters in the course of Japa- 
nese attacks on Hengyang on July 30 
and 31. On July 30, 27 Zeros at- 


anes in Actio 









tacked Hengyang. They were m 
by American fighters, which 
down four Japs without any loss 
themselves. On the following 
35 Zeros repeated the attack. 
were engaged by’ 13 P-40’s and fi 
American pilots shot down six Jap 
nese planes, detruction of which 
confirmed. It is believed that t 
others were shot down. No Uni 
States planes or pilots were lost 
either of these engagements, 


Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennaw 
Commander of United States Am 
Air Forces in China, has been quot 
in news reports from Chunking 
declaring that the new Zeros, 
which 15 have been shot down o' 
Hengyang, “are far better than fi 
old ones, but inferior to our pla 
and it will take at least two yea 
before the Japs are able to constrt 
anything equaling our newest.” 

Other American fighter pla 
which have revealed superior q 
ties in actual battle are the Bell P. 
or Airacobra, and the North Amef 
can P-51, or Mustang. 


These planes, like the P40, are 
dium-altitude fighters. While 
signed for maximum effectiveness 
altitudes of about three miles, t 
have been defeating enemy fighte 
and bombers up to a height of f 
miles, far above the range for wh 
they were intended. 

A report from Russia has sta 
that a squadron of P-39s enga 
and destroyed 73 German airplam 
with the phenomenally small loss 
only two planes. All types of 
man aircraft'are reluctant to cle 


with these fast, deadly, cannon-firim® 


fighters, the report declared. 

One battle report from the Sout 
ern Pacific relates that six P. 
flying at 8000 feet saw eight 
Zeros several thousand feet bele 
The Airacobras dove to the at 
and one of them collided with a Z 
wrecking the top half of the rudd 
elevator and vertical fin of the 
ship, which disappeared in a sté 
spiral, out of control. The P-39, w 
took the impact on its left wing, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE COLORS of all the nations which have united their ef- 
forts in a pledge to overthrow the Axis, were presented to 
Camp Grant, Ill., last Friday during a formal retreat ceremony 


on one of the post's drill fields. 


The 27 flags, all uniform in 


size, were a gift of an official of the Chicago park board. 





Brig. Gen. John M. Willis, camp commander, received the col- 
ors as he and Maj. Fred W. Seymour reviewed officers and 
enlisted men of the 29th Medical Training battalion on pa- 


rade. 
the camp service club. 


Later the flags were placed around the mezzanine of 





Barkeley 
Pillbox 


MB NULLA 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — Credit 
the prize crack of the week to Pfc. Eli 
Olbin of Headquarters Detachment, 
q MRTC. The other night Pfc. Hugh 
Williamson was searching the bar- 
racks, “Where is my tie?” he de- 
manded. “Has anyone seen it?” 

Private First Class Olbin, en- 
grossed in a magazine, looked up and 
inquired: “What color was it?” 





BETORT 

Every sort of name has been given 
the A-studded caduceus which offi- 
cers of Medical Administrative 
Corps sport on their collar. So a 
goodly store of comebacks is needed 
to fend off the wiseacres. Like this 
one: 

An MAC second lieutenant walked 
Into a clinic at the station hospital 
to find the Medical Corps officer on 
duty was an old home-town acquaint- 
nce who had been in the Army two 
weeks. The new medical officer 
looked at the A on the MAC’s col- 
Jar and inquired with daggerish em- 
phasis: “Just what do you medical 
auxiliaries do?” 

Without twitching a facial muscle, 
) the MAC officer replied: “We take 
Micers just out of civilian life and 
teach them how to become soldiers.” 
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“sy 8 All stories to the contrary, MP’s 
- loss @ 40 have a heart. Returning from a 
ing dg March a few days ago, an MRTC 
- Tha column passed a couple of MP’s 
and tw washing a car. The men asked the 
ix Japa MP’s to turn the water on them, 
lich hoping for a little relief. Oblig- 
at thre ingly, they turned the hose on the 
, Unita Whole column, dousing officers as 
, lost @ Well as men. 

enns ETERAN : 

3 AM The new allotment to be received 
" uote” soldiers’ wives really had Pvt. 
‘king fred W. Eppinhimier, Co. D, 57th 
eros Bn., MRTC in a quandary. Capt. Paul 
we Reed. company commander, was ex- 
nono plaining to new trainees the work- 
. pla: Ings of the allotment plan. When he 


ad finished his explanation, he 
sked if the men had any questions. 
Private Eppihimier, an ex-jockey, 
ose to his feet and inquird: 

“Sir, do you mean to tell me that 
or every time you've been married 
ou have to make a $22 deduction?” 
The captain found out later Eppl- 
Imier had been married nine times, 
md was wondering how he was 
ding to deduct $198 out of his $50 
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fight@ESCORT 

t of 1% The organization of the WAAC has 

or whiggiven plenty of Army men ideas, but 
t seems to have had a marked effect 

is stat@f#Pon one soldier in the MRTC Spe- 

engag@4l Training Detachment. In a class- 

airpl bom, an officer was quizzing men 

ll loss general orders. He asked one man 

- of 0 recite the second, 

to clo. The reply was, to the consterna- 

on-firim’en of the lieutenant and delight of 

7 ® men, “To walk my post with a 

e Sout#PMilitary madam—” 

ix P fhat?” asked the lieutenant, 

ight Ou don’t mean that do ycoi?” 

+t below, The flustered soldier replied: “Par- 

ie at on me, sir, what I want to say was, 

h a Zee walk my post in a madam man- 

e rudd 

' the ’ 

a st ULATION 

39, whi, While on a night problem, a squad 

wing, Pm Co. C, 357th Inf., was march- 

6) through the MRTC area on a 





Troops Will Learn Foreign 
Tongues Before Going Abroad 


American troops embarking for a land where a foreign language is spoken will be taught an ele- 
mentary speaking knowledge of that language through a new and simplified method of instruction 


featuring the use of phonograph 


records. 


phlets containing instructions in pronunciation and a glossary. 

Designed to teach the soldier essential and useful spoken phrases of the language, sufficient to 
enable him to understand and be understood in general terms of conversation, the Army method of 
instruction was developed by the Education Branch of the Special Service Division, Services of Supply. 
It is based on using the records to give the listener the proper sounds of the phrases in the foreign 
language and an opportunity to hear them repeated, together with coordinated reference booklets which 
represent these phrases in a consistent and simplified written form as they sound. 


The records are used in conjunction with reference pam- 





Dr. Henry Lee Smith, former in-® 


structor of English at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence R. I., and direc- 
tor of the radio program, “Where 
Are You From?” is in charge of ap- 
plying the method to several foreign 
languages and their various dialects. 
He points out that although the pro- 
cedure is based on scientific anal- 
ysis of principles of phonetics and 
phonemica, it is not intended as a 
basic conversational study of the 
foreign language. It was evolved 
only as an expealient for quickly and 
easily instructing American troops 
in a spoken foreign language. Nei- 
ther the written form nor the struc- 
ture of the language is taught by 
the plan. 

The records are transcribed with 
such elemnetary and useful expres- 
sions and phrases as “Good Day,” 





“Where is a restaurant?” and “How 
much does this cost?” These are 
announced in English and repeated 
in the foreign language by a native 
speaker of the language. Each phrase 
is repeated twice to emphasize its 
proper pronunciation, 

The references used in the lan- 
guage-teaching plan are contained 
in special guide booklets of the for- 
eign land which also describe its 
geography, history and customs. 
They comprise the following three 
sections: Hints on pronunciation of 
the language; a list of the most use- 
ful words and phrases which the 
soldier is advised to learn by heart 
and which are listed in the order in 
which they occur on the records; 
and additional lists of words and 





Galigit Dinsivilot? 


Not Double 


, 


Talk, Just 


Names of Professions 


By Pvt. Everett H. Woodward 


“’Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the momeraths outgabe.” 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—So runs the whimsy of Lewis Carroll, 
creator of Alice in Wonderland, and an adept exponent of double 


talking. 


But Alice had nothing on the Field Artillery Replacement Center. 


We've been in Wonderland, too. 


Down at classification, thumbing 


through the cards showing former occupations of 3rd Regiment 
trainees, we were hit.on several shortly-spaced occasions by such 
stated vocations as “babbiter,” “bobbin placer,” “loom doffer” and 


even “puller overer.” 


Then it happened. Weakened by what had gone before, we broke 
under the strain of “slubber tender, operating slubber that trans- 


forms sliver into roving.” , 


We stumbled inerrantly back into the regimental hurledevane and 
proceeded, noncomposmentis, into the day’s napidity. Since then, 
our efforts have been mumcant namic, and we'll probably wind up 


with a wolland in the garbistate. 





back azimuth. Before the squad had | 
advanced very far through the area, 
a guard walking his post halted the 
group and questioned: 

“Who is there?” 

The squad leader answered: 
squad on a night probler-..” 

The guard called back in a seri- 
ous tone: “Advance squad on a night 
problem and be recognized.” 


“A 


Wayne King in Army 

Wayne King, the “Waltz King,” 
has been commissioned a captain in 
the Army Specialist Corps. He re- 
ported for duty this week to the 
commanding general. of. the Sixth 





Service. Command in: Chicaga. 


Blood Donor Service 
To Get Service Award 


The American Red Cross blood 
donor service has been selected to 
receive the Army-Navy production 
award in recognition of its perform- 
ance in procuring blood for dried 
plasma for the nation’s armed forces, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson and Under Secretary of 


the Navy James V. Forrestal an- 
nounced. 

The presentation ceremonies will 
be held sometime in the near future. 





phrases. The words and phrases are 
grouped under general classifications 


of greetings, location, directions, 
time, numbers, designation, foods, 
money etc. 


It is planned to supply every troop 
unit with a set of foreign language 
recordings upon leaving for a des- 
tination where a foreign language is 
spoken, and each soldier will be fur- 
nished with a copy of the reference 
pamphlet. Special service officers 
who are being trained in the pro- 
cedure will instruct and guide the 
soldiers in familiarizing themselves 
in the language. 


It is estimated that after six or 
seven hearings of the records and 
a short period of applied study of 
the references, the average soldier 
should have memorized sufficient 
phrases to provide him with an ade- 
quate speaking vocabuiary for his 
needs, 

The advantages of being able to 
speak and understand the language 
of the land should prove not only a 
convenience to American soldiers, 
but through easier communication 
with each other, should tend to cre- 
ate closer cooperation and goodwill 
between them and the natives of 
the land. 

The record and reference instruc- 
tion method is adaptable to any lan- 
guage and dialect. Through its ap- 
plication and study, one could readily 
learn to converse in Navaho, Hotten- 
tot or Eskimo. 











Privates Have 


‘Private’ Club 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Privates only, 
All others keep out...There actually 
isn't such a sign on fe door of Serv- 
ice Club No. 5 in the 349th FA area 
but woe to anyone except a private 
who attempts to enter the club. 


It is exclusively for privates. Ev.« 
ery member is either a buck private 
or first class private. Non-commis- 
sioned officers are not allowed to bee 
long. 

The hardest job that the club has 
is keeping a president. As a rule a 
man is hardly raised to that exalted 
position when he is given stripes an@ 
then, of course, he is automatically 
out, 

In addition to the president, the 
club is ruled by a board of governors 
consisting of one man from each 
battery, the medical detachment and 
the band. Lt. Col, Roy W. Replogle 
is the supervisor. 

Dances are held every Tuesday 
night with Friday set aside as “Bin- 
go” night. At the weekly dance there 
is always a jitterbug contest” with 
prizes for the winners and refresh- 
ments are always on tap. 

The dues are 10 cents a month 
and the funds resulting from this 
are used to keep the place decorated, 


Camp Will Teach 
War Languages 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Artange- 
ments are being made here by 2nd 
Lt. Sherman Joffe, assistant special 
services officer, to organize classes 
in Spanish, German and Russian 
among enlisted men and officer per- 
sonnel in camp. 


Lieutenant Joffe reports that twe 
Harvard instructors have offered 
their services, without charge, to 
teach German and Russian in the be- 
lief that knowledge of these two 
languages is essential to the war 
effort. 

An instructor In Spanish is now 
being sought and persons with teach- 
ing knowledge of this language whe 
wish to perform a patviotic service 
are being asked to communicate with 





Lieutenant, Joffe at the camp service 
club. 
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Classrooms Don’t 
Seare Soldiers 


By Pfc. John M. Anspacher 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties at Camp Wheeler have gone far beyond military manuals and 
training aids. The first month of evening school classes in academic 
subjects has just been completed, and there were most favorable 


results, camps officials reported. 

Last week’s census of the attend- 
ance revealed that 425 soldiers had 
registered for the classes in English, 
arithmetic, history and civics which 
are being conducted in each regi- 
mént. 

These men are not illiterate. They 
are natvies of rural communities 
where state education has been limi- 
ted, and so their own scholastic ad- 
vancement has been restricted. Their 
teachers claim that most of the men 
have not only the capacity to learn 
but the earnest desire as well. 

Classes are held every evening of 
the week, from about 7 o’clock to 
nine. Each regiment has set aside 
a school building which may be used 
for this purpose, and in the 16th 
(Negro) Training Battalion, several 
buildings have been equipped as 
school-houses. The rooms are fur- 
nished with tables, chairs, and black- 
boards so that as much of the work 
as possible may be visual. 

Results Good 

“The results shown so far are bet- 
ter than we had expected,” was the 
comment of Miss Maude Shaw of the 
Federai Works Administration in 
Macon. Miss Shaw is supervisor of 
the 13 WPA teachers who make the 
trip to Camp Wheeler every evening 
to direct the instruction, 


‘ 
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“Of course,” she added, “it is diffi- 
cult to say after only four or five 
weeks how much effect these classes 
will have on the men’s work in the 
Army.” 

One of the finest testimonials to 
the success of the evening school is 
the enthusiasm with which the men 
enter into their work. Both Miss 
Shaw and the plans and training offi- 
cers at post headquarters who inau- 
gurated the School have been im- 
pressed with the steady attendance. 
Men are seldom absent, the teachers 
say, unless some special duty takes 
them away on official business. 


Most popular subjects are reading 
and writing, because the men first 
want to be able to read the letters 
they get from home, then be able to 
answer them. There is an intense 
interest in spelling. 


Soldiers Help Teach 


Besides the 13 professional instruc- 
tors whom the FWA sends out, each 
class has three or four soldier-tutors 
—men who had pedagogical experi- 
ence chiefly, but some of whom are 
professional men in other fields. 

These soldiers devote their own 
time after duty hours to the evening 
school classes, thus providing the 
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OS i AF Nota te. 


TO MAKE SURE everyone understands their intentions, Battery G 
Camp Davis, N. C., has adopted a slogan. 


manded by Capt. Leo S. Horowicz. 


It is “Ack-Ack the Axis.” 








TA tn alate 


of the 430th CA (AA) at 
The outfit is com- 





students with almost individual in- 
struction. A group of five of six 
students is assigned to each soldier 
instructor, so that he may work with 
each man individually at some time 
during the evening, and thus gear 
his teaching to that man’s needs. 
The classes themselves are split 





into three groups, each schoolroom 
having a primary, intermediate, and 
advanced section. Men are moved up 
from one to another as soon as they 
have accomplished the work laid out 
for them in the section to which 
they are first assigned. No tests are 
given; a man’s capabilities are judged 





by his work and the recommen 
tions of his commanding officers, 
To make this work as interest 
as possible, the FWA has supp 
each class with a set of elemen 
readers, concerned with Army 
Thus a double purpose is served 
the pupils learn two lessons at on 

















General Arnold Reports on Air Force Record 


(Continued from Page 4) 
turned safely to station only slightly 
damaged. 

On July 6 at Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, seven Jap Zeros attacked five 
P-39's. They broke off action rapidly 
after one Zero had been damaged, 
with no losses to the Airacobras. 


They Like ’Em 

There have been many encounters 
in the Southwest Pacific area between 
our fighters and the Japanese Zero 
fighters. Maj. Gen. George H. Brett 
atates that when our fighter pilots 
are asked if they would trade their 
P-39 and P-40’s for the Japanese Zero, 
their answer is defintely and almost 
unanimously in the negative. Such a 
trade would mean giving up the pro- 
tection of armor, leakproof gasoline 
tanks, and parachutes, they reply. 

Recently it was announced officially 
from London by the RAF that the 
new North American P-51 Mustang 
fighters, recently put into combat op- 
eration by the Army Cooperation 
Command, has given a splendid ac- 
count of itself in action over the in- 
vasion coast. Until they are needed 
for close Army support, the P-5l’s 
are being employed as Fighter Com- 
mand aircraft by the RAF. 

In one attack, a British pilot flew 
his Mustang through an enemy radio 
antenna between two pylons. An- 
other pilot described the sturdiness 
of the Mustang as “wonderful” and 
said that some of them “have taken 
punishment which would have been 
too much for most fighters.” 


American-made fighter planes de- 
signed especially for high -altitude 
combat are now in service or are 
now being delivered to far-flung bat- 
tlefronts, General Arnold declared, 
but reports on their performance are 
still too sketchy for public announce- 
ment. 

The Lockheed P-38, or Lightning, 
however, has already engaged the 
Japanese with notable success. The 
first battle action for the P-38 twin- 
engine intercepter fighter took place 
recently in an undisclosed theater. 
Two P-38's intercepted a K-97 four- 
engine Japanese flying boat and shot 
it down in flames. The P-38’s later 
attacked a second ship of the same 


type which was shot down out of 


control and presumed to crash. 


Another Army Air Forces high-alti- 


tude fighter—the Republic P47, or 


Thunderbolt—now is in production 


and ready for delivery to combat 
theaters. 


This plane is regarded as a tre- 
mendous package of power and is be- 
lieved able to outfly and outfight any 
It carries 
enough guns to generate a maximum 
firing speed impact equal to the force 
of a five-ton truck hitting a brick 


other known airplane. 


wall at 60 miles per hour, 
Can Take It 


Moreover, it is built not only to 
treatment, 
weighing some 11,000 pounds as com- 
pared with the 6000 of ordinary pur- 
suits or fighters, most of the weight 
super- 
charger and equipment for high-alti- 
tude flying. Definitely in the 400- 
mile-per-hour class, it will be at its 
fastest between 25,000 and 30,000 feet. 
mbing planes have 

es as superior to 


give but take rough 


being in armor, armament, 


American 
established 


anything thus far shown by the 
enemy. 


The Boeing B-17, or Flying Fort- 
ress, has gained world fame in the 
present war. The Consolidated B-24 
Liberator also has made an impres- 
sive reputation in all parts of the 
world. The smaller, agile Douglas 
A-20 attack bomber, known to the 
British as the Boston and, in a night- 
fighter version, as the Havoc, also 
has performed notably. The North 
American B-25, in which General 
Doolittle raided Tokyo, and the Mar- 
tin B-26, a fast bomber which has 
“doubled in brass” by carrying torpe- 
does at Midway and in the Aleutians, 
are other bright stars in the galaxy 
of American bombers. The Lockheed 
Hudson, built for the British, has 
been an outstanding performer since 
the start of its long career. 


Here are a few typical actions in 
which B-17’s were engaged: 

On July 25, at Buna, New Guinea, 
one B-17 was engaged by 15 Japanese 
Zero fighters. The B-17 was slightly 
damaged. Enemy losses, one Zero 
shot down and two other probably 
shot down. 

On July 17, at Tulagi, one B-17 was 
engaged by three Zeros. The B-17 
was not damaged. One enemy plane 
was shot down and one was left 
burning. 

On July 19, In the Rabaul area, 
five B-17’s were engaged by 10 Zeros. 
None of the American ships were 
damaged but one Jap was shot down 
and two possibly shot down. 

There are the well-known examples 
of Captain Wheless, whose aerial gun- 
ners fought off a sustained attack by 
a squadron of Zeros during a run- 
ning fight of more than 75 miles, 
and Captain Sharp, whose crew 
fought 23 Jap Zeros for two hours 
over Burma, destroying at least four 
of them before being forced down. 

Range Is Great 

The British have called the B-24 
Liberator bomber one of the finest 
military aircraft yet produced. While 
it is true that the bomb loads carried 
by the B-17 and B-24 bombers are 
less than those which can be carried 
by the new British four-engine bomb- 
ers, their range is far greater. The 
American bombers were built with an 
eye to vast distances while the Brit- 
ish ships were designed for and have 
been used in the European war, al- 
most exclusively, with the German 
Industrial centers as their principal 
targets. The American bombers also 
have been designed for daylight 
bombing of specific military targets 
—a mission which demands greater 
speed and gun-power than any type 
of night bombing. 

The B-24 immediately became the 
backbone of the Atlantic ferry serv- 
ice from Canada to Great Britain 
when it was inaugurated last year 
and, even prior to the United States 
entry into the war, these airplanes 
had completed more than 100 routine 
trans-Atlantic crossings in all kinds 
of weather, carrying such passengers 
as Ambassador Winant, Lord Halifax, 
Prince Bernhard, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Price Minister W. MacKenzie King, 
and the Duke of Kent. 

A B-24 took the Harriman Mission 
to Moscow early last fall and con- 
tinued on around the world, flying 
approximately 24,700 miles... . 





is 


The B-24 has played an outstanding 
role in the battle of the Atlantic, at- 
tacking German submarines and sup- 
ply ships and beating off German 
aerial sea raiders in many actions. 

B-24’s played a major role in at- 
tacks on the Italian fleet in the 
Mediterranean June 15, _ scoring 
numerous direct hits on Italian bat- 
tleships and other warships. 


In the B-25 and B-26, the United 
States has a pair of medium bombers 
that definitely outclass anything in 
the world. They carry about two 
tons of bombs at speeds of over 300 
miles per hour and are very heavily 
armed. 


Other United States medium bomb- 
ers, such as the Lockheed Hudson 
and Ventura and the Martin Mary- 
land and Baltimore, have been going 
to the British and have been used 
with very great success. The Hudson 
ha& become a synonym for effective 
service with the RAF. Coastal Com- 
mand and the Marylands have made 
a great name in the Middle East. 
For all-around performance both 
proved supérior to foreign type. 


No Help Needed 


The B-26 is regarded as a very ad- 
vanced type. Reports from the Japa- 
nese theater show that it has speed 
and firing power enough to make 
it self-sufficient and that it can con- 
duct raids over heavily protected 
enemy territory without fighter pro- 
tection, 

At Lae, New Guinea, on July 4, 10 
B-26’s were intercepted by 15 Zero 
fighters. Four Zeros were shot down 
and one more probably shot down. 
Four of the B-26’s were damaged but 
returned. One B-26 was lost by hav- 
ing the wing knocked off by a falling 
Zero that had been shot down by 
another B-26. 


The B-26’s demonstrated their ver- 
satility by going into action as tor 
pedo planes at Midway and in the 
Aleutians, with very successful re- 
sults. 


The B-25 gained lasting fame in the 
Tokyo raid. It previously had demon- 
strated its stamina and hitting power, 
however, when 10 B-25’s, teaming up 
with three B-17’s, flew 2000 miles 
from Australia to the Philippines to 
attack the Japs, with excellent re- 
sults. In both attacks, the B-25’s ran 
away from the best pursuits the Japs 
could put into the air. 


One of the war’s most striking ex- 
amples of versatility and all-orund 
efficiency has been provided by the 
Douglas A-20 two-engine attack 
bomber. The British have used it 
as its American desigenrs intended 
originally that it should be used— 
as a tree-top attack plane. The latest 
plane of this model, the Boston III, 
or A-20C, carries a heavier bomb 
load and is considerably faster than 
the RAF’s principal attack bomber, 
the Blenheim, we are informed, 

It was with this airplane that 
American Army Air Force pilots, on 
July 4, made the first AAF raid on 
the European continent. One of the 
group, Maj. Charles C. Kegelman, was 
forced down on the DeKooy airdrome 
in Holland with one motor shot 
apart, the tail assembly riddled with 
bullets and other damage. He ca- 
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per hour, tearing a gaping hole in 
the fuselage, but got the ship back 
into the air, blasting two anti-air- 
craft towers at the edge of the field 
as he did so, and came home safetly. 


Over Europe 


Recent sorties by the Bostons in 
Northern France have included 16 
against power stations, 10 against 
German airdromes in occupied coun- 
tries, and 26 against industrial tar- 
gets. In these 52 raids, in spite of 
the concentrated anti-aircraft defen- 
ses and German fighter protection 
in the areas raided, only one Boston 
failed to return. 


In the Middle East Command A-20 
Bostons have been used against 
fighter-protected motor transport and 
airdromes. A total,of 191 such sor- 
ties have been reported during which 
hits were scored on motor transport 
equipment and enemy aircraft on the 
ground and one enemy fighter, which 
was destroyed in the air. In these 
total operations, only one Boston is 
missing. 


A British official report from Libya 
states that two South African Air 
Force Boston (A-20) Squadrons have 
flown more than 1500 sorties between 


May 23 and July 9. On July 7 their 








as Fighter 


first aircraft was lost to enemy fi 
ers since the beginning of the 
paign. The effectiveness of the 
daylight attacks on the enemy 
Bostons and Kittyhawk P-40 figh 
used as fighter-bombers has been 
firmed by reconnaissance. 

On August 6, according to a p 
communique from Gen. Stilw 
United States bombers with figh 
escort attacked an airdrome .out: 
Canton, destroying several enemy 
craft on the ground. Japanese 
fighters then attacked. Two of 
Zeros were attacked and shot do 
by our fighters. Another was 
stroyed by the rear gunner in 
of the B-25 bombers. No losses 
our side were reported. 

Another press communique f 
of a 900-mile daylight raid from A 
tralia against Jap airdrome facili 
Gen. MacArthur's headquarters 
on New Britain Island during 
course of which the bombers 
intercepted by 20 of the new- 
eros, The bombers successfully 
pleted their missions and, in a 
fight, shot down seven Jap planes 
damaged others, with the loss of 
one Allied plane. 
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THE OFFICER'S 


Yes, Something New Has Been Added 
To the New Eighth Edition (May, 1942) 


EW FEATURES—tThe vital problem of censoring soldier's mail, 
the ticklish duties of the Public Relations Officer, the new supply 
procedure, Cir. 105, April 10, 1942, 
motions, Cir. 111, April 15, 1942, have been added. 


The latest information on uniforms is there, and a rewritten chapter 
eon Provisions in Anticipation of Death. New colored plates on all 
the officers’ insignia and and many of the shoulder patches help 
to make this the best GUIDE ever published. 


In war or peace. to have Officer's Guide is to know your way 
around. It's the only book:to fully, completely and accurately describe 
the organization of the Army today. USE COUPON BELOW. 


$2.50 Per C 
GUIDE Postpaid ae 


and the latest information on pro- 





ARMY TIMES, 
Daily News Building. 
Washingin, D. C. 


Inclose please find $ 


for which please send 
Olficer's Guide, new Eighth Edition, at $2.50 per 





copies of the 
copy postpaid 
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Mobile Baths Follow Men Into Field 


—Photo by 163 Signal Co. 












Benning 
Brevities 


THIRD ARMY—A unique new unit is helping Lt. Gen. Walter 
Krueger’s Third Army keep clean and smart-looking during the 
strenuous combat maneuvers now taking place in the dense pitch 
pine section of Louisiana. The unit is a mobile sterilization and 
bath company, that operates out in the brush and hills where the 
fighting troops bivouac. 

Commanded by Lt. Howard H. Hallock, the unit can provide 
hot baths for approximately 4500 men in a ten-hour day. A coma 
plete processing job, including a bath and sterilization of clothes, 
can be given to 2500 men in one day. This operation requires more 
time. 

A maximum of six minutes is alotted each man for bathing. 
Plenty of hot water is furnished, but the troops must provide their 
own towels and soap. 

The company is divided into four sections, each consisting of 
a mobile 12-shower bath and sterilization unit. The latter is a 
large oven-like affair in which clothing is subjected to a process 
of super-heated steam under vacuum pressure. 

Rest periods between combat problems are the busy periods 
for the shower bath company. Battalions are truckéd in to give 
the troops a refreshing bath after long days and nights of hard 
fighting in sweltering heat and dust. 

One of the chief prides of the company is two Chinese cooks 
who keep the men happy with plenty of good food. Cousins, John 
Wong, T-4, and Hoy Wong, T-S, spent years perfecting their “art,” 
and they now spend their time cooking choice chow for their outfit, 


APO's Get Mail Through 
Despite War Games 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY, SOMEWHERE IN LOUISI« 
ANA—One of the first things carefully checked by Lt. Gen. Walter 
Krueger, square-jawed, able commander of the Third Army, when 
he arrived in the rugged Louisiana maneuver region to personally 
direct the field training of his troops, was the postal set-up. 

For equal with good leadership,® 
good food and medical care, the crack, ' che th P ‘ 
veteran commander considers mail dele _ it .~ a & minimum of 
from home a vital factor in main- wo Png a ack of roads, intense 
a coledan thigh mecehe reat, rain and the constant and wide 
‘he Rag ear. - " dispersal of maneuvering units 

y Lieutenant Morgan, however, knew e ; Frequent —s. ~~. letter's This is the way the efficient Thi a 
em : P relaive d friends do much cien r 

that the buzzing in his ear and a rom relaives an s : 7 
fightéllyery ungnatlike sting on his ear- a er or aneu V ers to keep men in the service in high| Army’s APO operates in the Louisl- 
con Giliicem wasn't any small gnat and spirits, and General Krueger is see-| a combat training region: 

now—after it’s all over—he can say, ° e ing to it that his soldiers get their Mail for the troops in the field 

“T told you so.” mail promptly and efficiently. With|is addressed to a certain central 
a prem; at a bee—and no baby bee, Bi | ask for Kin meers tens of thousands of troops scattered | point, where it is delivered to the 
Stilwdl either—and just to silence possible widely over an extremely difficult} APO by the regular postal service. 
| fight “doubting Thomases,” Lieutenant terrain and constantly on the move| APO then breaks down the mail for 
t Morgan has the now dead bee care- There’s no water bottle in the refrigerator for the combat) in combat problems this is no easy | distribution to unit APO's which op- 
ow S‘] fully wrapped up in a handkerchief | soldier, no kitchen sink, no bathtub with hot and cold running water. - A. oe and pee ve ‘ = from erhepe Nees gery points. 
emy #4 in his pocket. The combat soldier carries his home on his back—a shelter-half healing: Bear Heed fh comer lb Spl eng Deore My she ro 


ese Ze : > Louisiana as efficiently and smoothly | daily periods, these APO’s which keep 
o of tW USED TO IT with five pegs and a tent pole, a blanket, extra clothing and mess |as in a well-ordered city. A large | informed of the whereabouts of their’ 


ot doWE ‘There is a certain familiarity about | gear. On his rifle belt he carries a canteen that holds one quart | and highly-trained force of special-| outfits, then rush it for delivery by 














*FORT BENNING, Ga.—A private 
monchalantly strolled into one of the 
wehange branches a few days ago 
presented an order authorizing 
mge clerks to give him a case 
beer. The order was signed by 
* Hoople.” 

|} Without “batting an eye,” the ex- 
thange manager glanced at the order 
‘and signaled an assistant to rush up 
‘= case of beer for the soldier. It 
was almost the perfect crime until 
ithe ladened soldier reached the door 
the store when he was stopped and 
ed around by the guard who 
imade the private return the beer to 
the grinning manager. 

» Said the latter: 
“I knew he couldn’t get past the 
d at the door, but after all, an 
lorder signed by Major Hoople can’t 
he totally disregarded, can it?” 


| “This Is the Army” is a hit in 
“New York City and early in Sep- 
\) at tember another revue, “This Is 
Fort Benning” (tentative name), 
COM-§ will hit the stage at the Georgia 
military reservation under the su- 
pervision of Sgt. Jimmie Wicker, 
special service officer and formerly 
Broadway siage manager. 
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my lif Lt, William S. Morgan, aide to Brig. 
rved @ Gen. Eric Fisher Wood. 
it once When Lieutenant Morgan told 
medical officers that a good-sized 
bee flew into his ear while he was 
riding a bicycle home, the medical 
ar officers smiled sympathetically while 
. they prepared to take a look and 
assured the lieutenant that it was 
ny figh“aimost impossible,” that a small 
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Clear Water Not Safe 


chemicals, a chlorinator and a rapid 


cation system, a device for supplying Sioux Indians | 


faciliti@ Shows and also Ringling Brothers, | because Carolina roads are hot and/ he water comes from streams,| sand filter. While the filter removes Ad Col | 

ers tel Barnum and Bailey show. — - = . coy BB nn lakes, ponds and wells in the maneu- mud, small twigs and other foreign oO t one 

ring i -tai hite - / “| ver area. No matter how clear this . . ale 

—= @ aS aoe tite auan cause the germs in a crystal clear | water may be, none of it is assumed matter, the chemicals kill the Invisi CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—You can 

new-t¥ll to crawl into the mouth of a 28-inch | Stream are as deadly as a volley of | to be safe, Army doctors and labora-| ble bacteria. During the process the | 41 the colonel “Chief Iron Buffalo” 

lly COM cannon and allow himself to be shot a and will kill almost 48 | tory technicians have been teaching | water is frequently tested for chlo- an 
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s of 6 Hug explained that there was no|the VI Army Corps maneuvers in | strategy will never win a war; bad | §® i ‘ i. R manding officer of the 60th Infan- 
leant Jar io the cannon goes off | the Carolinas is the job of the Engi-| water can wipe out a command as| At times water is oy wanes try Training Battalion so inspired 

——— os the performer is standing on a| Meer Water Supply Battalion. The|completely as any concentration of | the filter at such a rate that it is 
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4 is Engineer Corps unit 
latform inside the cannon and the | ™embers of this Eng c 
Tateren merely pushes forward and | Teceive special training in the puri- 
propels him out of the cannon. 
Due to careful judgment and plan- |. 
ning, the “cannon-ball” can be shot | !S supposed to have two gallons of 
over tents, ferris wheels and other | Water.a day: to be used for cooking 
objects with a minimum of danger. his meals, for drinking and washing. 
Only twice has Hug suffered mishaps; Under field conditions—such as are 
once when he nearly missed the net maintained during the Carolina 


ficaion and transportation of water. 
Under normal conditions, a man 








enemy fire. The clearest stream may 
breed bacteria, the invisible enemy 
that knows no allegiance. 

To kill these germs, is the responsi- 
bility of the water battalion. Their 
mobile purification unit is mounted 
on a standard Army 2%-ton truck 
and is similar in principle and opera- 
tion to that used by municipal water 





not crystal clear when purified. The 
soldier is assured of its safety how- 
ever, even though he may have been 
earlier trained to trust only com- 
pletely clear water. 

Whenever facilities are available, 
shower points are established by the 
Engineers water unit in an effort 
to prevent the soldiers from bathing 


the Indians serving under him that 
they adopted him into their tribe. 
Colonel Rerth received the hon- 
ored tribal name chosen for him by 
Chief Featherring, 98-year-old ruler 
of the Sioux Indians remaining in 
North and South Dakota. Chief 
Featherring is a survivor of the bat- 
tle of the Little Big Horn in which 
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Last night I saw a soldier lie 








put the unit in operation and pro- 
duce water in 15 minutes. 


There is also a portable unit, part 








the colonel was told “was a chief 
noted for his daring, courage to 
meet any obstacle, and always led 
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With arm beneath his head. Ino ks are erected along with neces-| the water can’t be brought up from 
ia sary pumps, hose and fittings to fill the rear, it must be brought up from 
i i i water containers. This establishment | below. The water supply units now 
One sad, white face will live is called a Water Distribution Point| Serving In the Carolina maneuvers 
—and it is here the troops come for | 40 not have their full allowance of 
’ their water. water-carrying equipment due to 
“ 7 One soldier more return— In desert warfare, water is hard a pre gy being — to | 
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81st*Wildcats’ ‘Train 
Again At Rucker 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The original 81st Infantry Division, 
which won the title, Wildcats, by brilliant action in the latter part 
of the first World War, will officially pass on its magnificent fight- 
ing tradition to the reactivated Wildcat Division at an Organization 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aucust 22, 1942 
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Gen.Mueller 
Is Chief 
‘Wildcat’ 


Brig. Gen, Paul J. Mueller, holder 
of the Silver Star for bravery dur- 
ing the World War and distinguished 
graduate of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School is the new com- 
mander of the 81st Division. 


General Mueller was born in Union, 
Mo., on November 16, 1892, and fol- 
lowing graduation from the United 
Military Academy was ap- 


States 





General Mueller 
—Signal Corps Photo 


pointed a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry on June 12, 1915. 

With the 64th Infantry regiment 
General Mueller, as battalion com- 
mander, served in the Marbache 
Sector in support of the French 


The all-day program will observe 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the 81st in 1917 at Camp Jackson, 
S.C. Governors of Alabama, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, the states which 
contributed the majority of the per- 
sonnel of the old 8ist, have been 
invited to appear on the speaker's 
stand. The state of Alabama con- 
tributed 8,000 men to the 1918 group 
and is expected to be especially well 
represented. 

Cooperating in arrangements for 
the event is the Wildcat Veterans 
Association. which, to facilitate ar- 
rangements for the visit of former 
Wildcats, has set up offices in the 
city at Ozark, Ala, near Camp 
Rucker. 

The presentation of a marble 
marker by the Wildcat Veterans As- 
sociation to the reactivated 81st will 
be one of the highlights of the day. 
Banks Arendell, Raleigh, N. C., com- 
mander of the veteran group, will be 
present to assist in the ceremony. 

Mrs. Mary Glenn of Greensboro, 
N. C., who has been designated by 
the association as the official Gold 
Star mother of the division, will 
unveil the marker in front of division 
headquarters. Mrs, Glenn was 
awarded the honor because she lost 
three Wildcat sons in the past war, 
two in direct action and one through 





injuries suffered in combat. 

Brig. Gen. George C. MclIver, for- 
merly commander of the 16lst Bri- 
gade, made up of the 321st and 322nd 
Infantry Regiments, is expected to 
attend although the commanding 
general of the original Wildcats, Maj. 
Gen. Charles J. Bailey of Jamestown, 
N. Y., is reported too ill to travel. 

Governor Frank M. Dixon, retiring 
executive of Alabama, and Chauncey 
Sparks, governor-elect, are among 
the distinguished citizens already on 


and Representative Henry 
members of Congress from Alabama, 
also will be heard. 

The celebration will open at 10 a.m. 
with a dress parade and divisional 
review in which the thousands of new 
troops, now in the middle of their 
basic training, will participate. 

The Infantry band will give a con- 
cert from 1 to 2:45 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Then the Division Artil- 
lery band will take over and handle 
the musical chores until 4:30 p.m 
|The concerts will be held in the 
grove of trees in hte Division Artil- 
lery watertower area. 


zations of 
start at 1 p.m. A platoon from the 
322nd Infantry Regiment will dis- 
play close order drill and calisthenics. 
Following will be an exhibition by 
soldiers from the 321st Infantry Regi- 
ment on the positions and movements 





Army between October 2, and Octo-| 
ber 9, 1918;.in the Puvenelle Sector | 


in the Second Army between October 
9, and November il, 1918. For ex- 
ceptional bravery in action in the 
(Puvenelle Sector, he was awarded 
the Silver Star. 

General Mueller returned to the 
United States on June 25, 1919, with 
the 64th Infantry, going to 
Funston, Kans., serving both with 
regiment and as Instructor of the 
Kansas National Guard until detailed 
to command a detachment at Pitts- 
burg, Kans., beween June 25, 1919, 
and April 14, 1920, then moved to 
Wichita on recruiting duty. He went 
to Coblenz, Germany, for duty with 





OFFICERS DO IT TOO—The strenuous physical program designed to keep Wildcats of the 81st Infantry Division in fighting 
condition applies to officers as well as enlisted men. Here is pictured most of the leading Wildcats starting off on a hike 
with full field packs. Heading the files are Brig. Gen. William R. Schmidt, Assistant Divisional Commander, at left, and Col. 


J. C. Short, Chief of Staff. 


Camp 


of a platoon executing “at gun” 





| the American Forces in Germany on 
| August 7, 1920, and served in the 
| General Staff, becoming Editor and 
| Manager of the Amaroc News, com- 
| pleting this assignment on June 30, 
| 1922. 

|} General Mueller then returned to 
the United States and one year later 
completed the course at the Com- 
| mand and General Staff School, Fort 
| Leavenworth, Kans., as a_  distin- 
| guished graduate, when he was as- 
| Signed to the Historical Section of 
the Army War College. 

He then was assigned to the Office 
(Continued on Page 9) 


the speakers list. Senator Lister Hill | 
Stegall, | 


Demonstrations by various organi- | 
the entire division will | 


stride. 








. 
Waring Broadcast 
| 
CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians’ will 
| broadcast a special program, dedi- 
cated to the Wildcat soldiers of 
the 81st Division, the evening of 
August 25, the silver anniversary 
of the organization stationed at 
Camp Rucker. 








drill, both in and out of action. 

A 323rd Infantry Regiment platoon 
will present one of the most difficult 
of precision feats, a 10-minute ex- 
nioition of silent drill, ine only 
command to be given the platoon 
is “Forward, march,” and from then 
on all movements will be executed 
from memory. 

The final exhibition will be given 
| by the Division Artillery, when a full 
| battery will demonstrate cannoneers’ 
drill, both with hte pieces coupled 
and uncoupled. 

Informal dancing and other enter- 
tainment have been scheduled as a 
diversion from the military phases 
of the program, 

A victory parade will be held in 
the evening at Ozark. All veterans 
and members of patriotic and civic 
organizations have been invited to 
take part. James E. Cahall of Raleigh, 
N. C., national adjutant of the Wild- 
|} cat Veterans Associtaion, is directing 
activities on behalf of the old 8ist. 





























from Divisional Headquarters Company are shown taking the artillery obstacle course in 
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TAKING OBSTACLES—To train Wildcais of the 8lst Infantry Division, in training at Camp ‘Com 
Rucker, Ala., to be physically tough, several obstacle courses have been built and competi- Stonew: 
tion is keen to cut another few seconds off the last record made. Here a group of soldiers ime nn 
as | 
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—Photo by Cpl. William D. Evans 
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wildcats from 
Georgia swamps presented as mascots to the 8lst (Wildcat) 
Infantry Division in training at Camp Rucker, a special duplex 
apartment house, one end for each animal, was erected. 





\They’re on Air < 
4 Times Weekly 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The radio 
and music world has given more than 
its share of talent to the Wildcat 
(81st) Division of Camp Rucker, Ala, 
and it’s being exploited in the form 
of radio programs and musical com- 
edy shows for the ertertainment of 
soldiers and civilians alike. 

Each Sunday the division presents 
a 30-minute variety show. over Sta- T 
tion WAGF in Dotham, Ala. and #yisr, 
thrice-weekly the latest news of camp 
activities is offered. Plans are also 
under way for programs over Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery stations. 

Artists who have taken part on 
past programs include Pvt, John 
Crowe, who for two seasons sang 
with the “Bell Telephone Hour” pro 
gram (NBC), and also sang with the 
chorus on the “Camel Cigarette 
Hour” with music by Xavier Cugat’s 
orchestra. Private Crowe has alse 
appeared in a number of operas suck 
as La Boheme, Il Travatore and Lé 
Traviata. 
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asty Surprises Lie in Wait for Croft Soldiers 


Cpl. Jack De Simone 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Ninth Regiment soldiers will face the 
t conditions and surprises of actual warfare yet designed 
g their cycle of training at the Spartan army base. Completed 
week, initial operation of the course took place Thursday 
ore plans and training officers of the camp. 


a 





ildcat 
istory 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.— Wildcats 
the first World War returned 
me from France with one of the 
udest records in the American 
peditionary Forces, although its 
tual combat period was one of 
e shortest. 
When the War Department re- 
tivated the Wildcat (81st) Division 
st June it brought back to life an 
ganization which took only a few 
ys to earn the nickname of “Fight- 
g Wildcats,” officially conferred by 
neral John J. Pershing. 
It was in the Meuse-Argonne battle 
at the Wildcats repulsed a coun- 
r-attack by three German divisions 
nd advanced to a point ten miles 
om the Reich city of Metz. The 
jvision was in action up to the 
st day of the war, at which time 
was crossing the Hindenburg line 
ear Etain. 
On August 25, 1917, Maj. Gen. 
harles J. Bailey assumed command 
f the 81st at Camp Jackson, S. C. 
hen the division was re-organized 
February of the following year 
000 Alabamians were picked up to 
rtially replace 30,000 troops trans- 
rred to the 30th (Old Hickory) 
ivision. 
Because the division was activated 
Camp Jackson the nickname 
tonewall” was used for a_ short 
me, but when the training site 
as moved to Camp Sevier, near 
reenville, S. C., the permanent 
g of “Wild cat” was substituted. 
e Wildcatters continued their 
raining in the South until they 
iled fur France, via England on 
uly 31, 1918, arriving in Liverpool 
ugust 11. 
The division was stationed in the 
efensive sector of San Die in the 
osges mountains of Lorraine until 
tober when it was moved to the 
ront-line trenches of the Meuse- 
rgonne scrap, and proceeded to 
arn the title of “Fighting Wild- 
lg 
All through its period of training 
th in the States and France, in 
ctual combat duty and in policing 
ter the Armistice the division re- 
ived commendations from all sides. 
letter from General Pershing to 
neral Bailey read in part: “With 
uch a record, the division may re- 
urn home proud of its services as 
part of the American Expedi- 
onary Forces.” 
The orders for removal to a port 
f embarkation came on May 2, 1919, 


nd on June ist disembarked at 
ewport News, Va. 
The adoption of sleeve insignia 


credited to the Wildcat division. 
e wildcat emblem, currently be- 
& sported by every member of the 
ivision here at Camp Rucker, is 
e oldest in the Army. 

The emblem originated at Camp 
vier but at the port of embarka- 
mn it was ordered removed for 





here was no official approval of 


Described as a “blitz course” and 


patterned on a similar one at Fort| 4 


Benning, Ga., the course is planned 
especially to keep the soldier men- 
tally as well as physically alert. 
Every phase of the 10 surprise situ- 
ations the soldier faces on the 660- 
yard course utilizes the _ soldier’s 
knowledge gained during his basic 
training. 

As the soldier advances alone cau- 
tiously and boldly on the course he 
knows only 10 situations face him, 
and too, that he eannot deviate 
from the staked course more than 
five yards on either direction. As he 
proceeds blank fire is heard from a 
carefully concealed and camouflaged 
“enemy” soldier. At’the sound of fire 
soldier unconsciously becomes tense 
and senses reality. Although a war 
department directive prohibits fur- 
ther manufacture of blank 
tridges, the large supply at Camp 
Croft is being used sparingly but ef- 
fectively. 

The ten situations of the course, 
which was built and introduced to 
the camp by Lt. Philip Dodge, in- 
clude: Situation one—as the trainee 
turns a corner, there is a rustling in 
the brush followed by a rifle shot; 
situation two—as the trainee crawls 
beneath the wire, he is fired upon 
as he reaches the protective ditch 
or if the trainee climbs over the wire, 
he will be fired upon while in the 
middle of the entanglement; situation 
three—the trainee approaches the 
log barrier cautiously and as he 
climbs over he is fired upon; situ- 
ation four—the trainee dives into a 
shell hole in front of a house and is 
fired upon again by a sniper con- 
cealed in a tree to his left front. 

Situation six—the trainee is con- 
fronted with crossing a stream. He 
is again fired on by a hidden “enemy” 
soldier. As he moves on the course 


car-|' 


you do? That's right. 


SO YOU'RE walking along peacefully and something like this pops out at you. What do 
Villian lies prone, at left. 





—Signal Corps Photo 





the same situation presents a sur- 
prise release of a dummy which he 
engages with his bayonet. Situation 
seven—as the trainee moves along a 
thickiy wooded trail another dummy 
is thrust in his path. Situation eight 
—a machine gun opens simulated fire 
as the trainee climbs up from a 


draw. Here again he is supplied with 
grenades to “wipe out” or not, as he 
chooses the machine gun nest. Situ- 








ation nine—the the _ soldier ap- 
proaches a road a parachutist de- 
‘scends in front of him, and the last 
situation the trainee dives into shell 
holes as two silhouette targets arise 
to his right flank. 

The course teaches the soldier that 
in addition to looking to his right 
and left at all times, he must look in 
trees for snipers as will be encount- 
ered in jungle warfare, and in the 
air for descending enemy parachut- 
ists. The soldier is rated at each 


station. 

A careful study of unusual situe 
ations confronted by soldiers in ac- 
tual warfare in different parts of 
the world is made, Lieutenant Dodge 
said, and those unusual situations 
are and will be adapted to the 
course. He added that the course has 
“unlimited possibilities”. Unnatural 
features of the course are limited so 
as to present the reality of warfare 
to a scout advancing in enemy ter- 
ritory. 





Medical Men Lead Wildeat 
Bond-Buying Program 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Wildcats of | 


the 81st Infantry Division mean to 
attain a record in war bond buying. 





such insignia. However, General 
Pershing okayed the step when the 
division reached France and once 
more the “wildcats” made _ their 
proud appearance. General Pershing 
also ordered every other division to 
adopt a representative insignia. 

The new 8lst has already mani- 
fested the physical fitness and fight- 
ing qualities necessary to maintain 
the brilliant record set up for it by 
the predecessor. From staff officers 
to enlisted cadremen special care 
has been placed on obtaining the 
best possible men to train the new 
division for a well-disciplined line 
outfit. 

The @vision was officially reac- 
tivated last June 15, the day new 
recruits began pouring into the camp 
from all over the country, every 
state in the Union being represented. 
The division was filled June 28 and 
official trainirig started June 29. 
Twelve thousand troops are now 
deep in the process of learning the 
“Army Way” of doing things. 


In the two and a half months since 
they have been training here they 
have purchased a total of $41,603.40 
worth of them. 


Approximately $13,000 of the total 
was derived from pay reservations, 
and the remaining amount was pur- 
chased by the men at the pay table. 
Officials regard the war bonds sales 
record as particularly outstanding in 
view of the fact that many companies 
were unable to secure Class “A” Pay 
Reservation forms in time to com- 
plete their reports. 

A new goal of $100,000 has been 
set and a special sales campaign is 
getting under way to push the total 
well over that mark, declared ist 
Lt. R. S. Hawley, in charge of war 
bond sales. 

The 306th Medical Battalion, sound- 
ing their battle cry, “We keep the 
Wildcats fighting!” led the 81st Divi- 
sion bond buying parade with a 100 
per cent record. Second honors went 
to the 318th Field Artillery Battalion 
with 70 per cent of the men sub- 
scribing. Third honor spot was won 
by the 316th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion with more than 50 per cent of 
the personnel making “Slap-a-Jap” 
purchases. 








Gen. Mueller 


(Continued from Page 8) 

of the Chief of Infantry as Secretary 
of the United States Infantry Associa- 
tion and as Editor of the Infantry 
Journal for three years ending June 
15, 1927. One year later he was 
graduated from the Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, D, C., and on 
July 24, 1929, he completed a brief 
course at the Chemical Warfare 
School at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
For the next two years he com- 
manded a battalion of the 38th In- 
fantry at Fort Douglas, Utah, then 
joined the War Plans Division of the 
War Department General Staff as 
Chief of the Personnel and Military 
Intelligence Section. He was trans- 
ferred to the Executive Section of 
the War Plans Division while on 
this tour of duty. 

In August, 1934, General Mueller 
joined the 29th Infantry at Fort 
Benning, Ga. where he served as 
battalion commander and as regi- 
mental Plans and Training Officer, 
remaining there until August, 1935, 
after which he served as Instructor 
at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., for 
four years. On July 19, 1940, he be- 
came Chief of the Training Section 
in the Office of the Chief of Infan- 
try. On October 14, 1941, he was 
assigned as Chief of Staff of the 
Second Army, Memphis, Tenn. 





Mail Delivered 
Despite Japs 


Water-stained letters from the 
Philippines, long delayed but now 
at length delivered safely to the 


addresses, tell the story of a mail 
pouch recovered from the waters of 
the Pacific to bring belated news of 
the last days of Bataan‘’and Core 
regidor, according to a War Departe- 
ment announcement last week. 


The recent receipt of letters from 
members of the armed forces who 
were fighting in the Philippines led 
some of the recipients to think that 
new communication was being 
opened with the captured men. Ac- 
tually the mail left the Philippines in 
March, probably by way of a sub- 
marine which transferred it in a 
mail pouch to a small freighter. 
Subsequently, the ship was torpe- 
doed. The nail bag floating at the 
scene was pulled from the sea and 
its contents were forwarded to the 
Army Postal Service of the War 
Department which sent the letters on 
to the addresses. 

The Army Postal Service has re- 
ceived letters of appreciaion of the 
fact that despite obviously difficult 
circumstances the mail came through, 
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Troops Construct Fake Tanks, 
Learn What They Look Like 


realistic tank identification con- 
test gave Camp Stewart’s anti- 
tank troops expert instruction in 
how to know steel monsters of 
this war. 


Thirteen separate units entered 
models of both enemy and American 
tanks. 

Built to life scale, the tanks were 
paraded before thousands of Stew- 
art troops on the anti-aircraft firing 
range. A function’ of anti-aircraft is 
its use also as an anti-tank and 
anti-mechanized force. 

Each model tank, as it swept past 
the soldiers, was accompanied by an 
officer in a peep, who explained its 
salient features via loudspeaker. 

A board of judges viewed the tanks, 
rated each on its lifelike appearance, 
materials used, coloring and the like, 
and awarded a first and second prize 
and honorable mention. First prize 
was an engraved plaque, a letter of 
noteworthy training performance 
and a three-day pass to each man 
participating in the work on the 
tank. Second prize included the let- 
ter and three-day pass to each par- 
ticipant. 

Winners of the first prize, who 
built a realistic U. S. Heavy Tank 
Tl, were Sgt. Harley B. Leach, Cpl. 
* Booker T. Sanders, Pfc. Mose Nixon; 
and Pvts. James Anderson, Ulysses 
Moore and Frank Tremble, all 
Negro soldiers, under direction of 
Lt. Walter D. Swift. 

Second prize winners, for their 
medium Fiat-Ansaldo (Italian) Tank 
were Staff Sgt. Joseph H. Hammett, 
1st Sgt. Robert Black, Sgts. H. E. 
Bishoff, D. J. Sweeney, Frank de 
Martino, Joe C. Peterman, and Cpls. 
David J. Tournay and Floyd E. Por- 
tell. 

Other tank models submitted in- 
cluded German, Italian and Jap and 
five U. S. models. 

Judges. were Col. K. P. Flagg, Col. 
Arthur Lavery, Lt. Col. John H. 
Kochevar, Lt. Col. Nathan A. Mce- 
Lamb, and Major Lawrence A. Stro- 
bel. Field director of the contest 
was Capt. Edwin R. Culp, with Capt. 
Henry Whitney as announcer. 


UM LA 


This Week 
IN ARMY 


HISTORY 


(Mbp. re aed tPA 


AUGUST 22 
1776—Although Congress had legis- 
lated over 50,000 men into the serv- 
fice, General Washington could 
muster only 8000 fit for duty. 
1883—Lt. E. A. Garlington and his 
relief party for the Greely expedi- 
tion reach Baffin Island after spend- 
ing 27 hazardous days in open boats. 
AUGUST 23 
1842—The Army is reduced to 8613. 
The total population of the United 
States is 17,000,000. 
1937—First completely radio-con- 
trolled airplane landing in history, 
climaxing over two years of inten- 
sive research by Army Air Corps 
engineers. 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A | 





AUGUST 24 
1862—The Confederate Army under 
General Bragg takes the offensive 
against the Federals who have been 
weakened by the loss of their one- 
year draft men. 
1902—The United States Army Sig- 
nal Corps completes the telegraph 
line of 428 miles between Fort Lis- 
cum and Fort Egbert, Alaska, and 
opens the Valdez and Prince William 
Sound country to the outside world. 
19099—Laying of concrete com- 
menced in Gatun Locks, Panama 
Canal. 
AUGUST 25 
1862—Enlistment of Negroes as 
soldiers authorized by Lincoln. 
1905—The Army Signal School is 
established at Fort Leavenworth for 
the purpose of preparing officers for 
the Signal Corps for active duty. 
1921—Treaty between U. S. and 
Germany restoring friendly relations 
signed at Berlin. 
AUGUST 26 
1776—General Washington in a 
“pep note” advises his generals de- 
fending Brooklyn Heights that “the 
distinction between a well-regulated 
army and a mob is the good order 
and discipline of the former and the 


licentiousness and disorderly be- 
havior of the latter.” 

AUGUST 27 
1923—-By refueling their plane 


while in the air, Lieutenants Smith 
and Richter establish a new world’s 
duration record of 37 hours, 15 
minutes and 144/5 seconds. 
AUGUST 28 

1914—The Army Signal Corps com- 
Pletes the Seattle and Sitka cable of 
1070 miles, despite a series of con- 
tinuous gales. - 


staged a model tank contest. 


The fever’s past; 
Thou gone from us 
You know perhaps 


Still linger while the 


Just one more tear to 





Sergeants Soft 


NEW ORLEANS.—The New Or- 
leans Army Air Base is making the 
commands of its sergeants intelli- 
gible. 

This traditional “Hunt-toop-ree- 
oar” military gibberish is out for the 


duration. It is being replaced by 
plain, distinguishable “One-two- 
three-four.” 


Credit for one of the real Army 
improvements of the war goes to 
the base school office, directed by 
Maj. James A. Boyd, and to Pvt. 
Eugene A. Hemsley, a former speech 
instructor. Private Hemsley has made 
speech instruction a career, taking 
courses in both this country and 
England. He is fitting his civilian 
experience to Army duties by devel- 
oping soft-spoken sergeants. 


No Yelling 


“You don’t have to yell,” is the gist 
of his theme as he gets sergeants 
together for a daily, hourly class in 
oral commands. He teaches the non- 
coms melody, rhythm, inflection and 
how to project tones from the dia- 
phragm instead of the throat. 

“It’s no trick at all to make your- 
self heard at a distance,” he ex- 
plained, “if you project your tones 
properly.” 

Hemsley believes the softening of 
sergeants’ speech also will soften 
their demeanor. 

“Most sergeants are hard boiled in 
self-defense,” he said. “Through 
shouting they get a shouting atti- 
tude. They think they have to be 
tough as nails to live up to their 
voices. 


War Value 

“As a matter of fact, they can talk 
properly in a whisper and 
just as far as when they're 





waar 








BECAUSE the boys who man the antiaircraft guns must als 
double as anti-tank and anti-mechanized units when the 
occasion arises, soldiers of Camp Stewart, Ga. this week 





Thirteen units built tanks of 


nonessential materials and paraded them before nearly every 
soldier on the post to heighten interest in tank identification. 
The winning life-size model, above, is a U. S. Heavy Tank TI. 


TAPS 


By Pvt. Aaron Bernstein, FARC, Fort Bragg, N. C. 


No more your comrades’ strident screams 
Shall mar your peaceful rest; 

Your battle’s o’er, your strife is done, 
Sleep deep in Mother’s breast. 

Farewell! Dear friend, 


—Stewart PRO Photo 





farewell; 


The bugler’s playing Taps. 
Farewell, dear friend, your time has come, 
Tomorrow, then, my turn perhaps 
To cause the bugler’s mellow notes 
Ring through the dusk 
With measured bars of Taps. 
How still upon the sunset’s breast 
Their mellow, bell-like notes are prest, 
Through cannon roar, still all is quiet, 
As if ’twere silent, Holy night. 
The silver tones of Taps 


twilight falls, 


The saddest of the bugler’s calls. 
The notes say, “Go to sleep and rest.” 
Farewell, dear friend, farewell. 

Just one more look before I go, 


fall, 


Just one salute to you, and then, 
God bless your soul, Amen. 


Pe I UL 


Voice Instructor Makes 


Spoken 


‘Wipe dat 
Buddy!” 


Hensley also believes that correct 
speech is a valuable war weapon. 
Through proper enunciation, he 
pointed out, commands can be given 
to troops in concealment without 
revealing their position to the 
enemy. 


smile off yer puss, 





Whole Camp Turns O 
To Meet Soldier’s Sist y 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Cpl. George Russell of the 6th 
mored Division here has a lot of buddies these days. Last 
Corporal Russell’s sister came to visit him. 

Corporal Russell’s sister is none other than one Rosalind R 
sell, she of movie fame. And while she was visiting George she ak 
shook hands with about 1,000 soldiers from the 6th Armor 








Chow 
Hound 


Rg a A 
By Pvt. James Prindiville 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.— 
A chow-hound is a soldier who 
was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth and since has added a 
knife and fork. 


Ask him what “chow-chow” is 
and the odds are that he will re- 
ply unhesitatingly, “Two helpings 
of dinner!” Chow to him means 
“polishing the bones” and the 
sooner we get started the better. 


In military circles the chow- 
hound is ““‘The Man Who Came to 
Dinner” for the duration plus six 
months. 

He comes early and stays late. 
Often he has to be swept out of 
the mess hall along with the 
breadcrumbs and runaway peas. 

Nothing would please him bet- 
ter than staking out a homestead 
on top the table next to the sugar 
bowl. 


The fan who sleeps next to the 
ball park ticket office all night so 
as to be the first man through the 
turnstile at the opening of the 
World’s Series must have had his 
basic training in an Army chow 
line. No other guy could cinch 
the number one spot in the line 
so easily. 


The bustling community of 
Chowchilla, situated some miles 
east of the Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif., is the chow-hound’s idea 
of Paradise. The name enchants 
him, Give him a 24-hour pass 
and he’ll be streaking eastward 
to visit his adopted birthplace. 
Any semblance of the term 
“chow” draws him like a magnet. 


A chow-hound is not @ con- 
demned man but just the same 
he always eats a hearty break- 
fast. And dinner and supper. 

He drinks more milk than the 
Dionne quints. 


“One good egg deserves an- 
other,” says he. “It’s tough that 
there are only twelve to the 
dozen.” 





Camp Bowie Soldiers Learn 


How To Fight 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Officers and 
enlisted men of the 744th Tank Bat- 
talion here are training in the tac- 


tics of “fightin’ dirty” so that they 
will be prepared to meet any enemy 
hand-to-hand, They are learning 
Judo technique from Lt. Glynn O. 
Rogers, 744th special service officer, 
each Monday, Wednesday and Frida 
morning from 10:30 to 11:30 in the 
Camp Bowie field house. 


These officers and men volunteered 
for the instruction and will, in turn, 
instruct the other men of their com- 
panies. Soldiers of other units who 
are free from duty during class 
hours are welcome to drop in on the 
training group to learn as much as 
they can. 

The class isn’t a pretty sight. Judo 
is a combination of the most deadly 
and disabling techniques of jiu-jitsu 
and the old-fashioned knock-down- 
and-drag-out fight in the tradition 
of a frontier bar-room brawl. It’s 
rough-and-tumble, anything goes, no 
holds, kicks, punches or gouging 





woe 4. J ly is to get the 
guy BSé@fore tht "gets "you. © 





the Dirty Way 


Judo isn’t exactly classifiable as 
good clean fun or fair fighting, but 
the men of the 744th are in training 
for a fight to the finish, no matter 
how it may come. Despite the fact 
that the men are training in rough 
stuff, there have been no casualties 
to date. 

Instructor of the present volunteer 
group, Lieutenant Rogers, is a 200- 
pounr ex-guard of the Texas Chris- 
tian university (Fort Worth) foot- 
ball teams of 1935, '36 and °’37, who 
played professional football in 1939 
with the Chicago Cardinals. He was 
transferred to Camp Bowie from the 
Armored Force training center at 
Fort Knox, Ky., on June 4. 


COUNT OFF! 


CAMP BLANDING, Fia.—The six 
Six brothers are ready to wage all- 
out war against the Axis, according 
to Pvt. Thomas F. Six. 

Six has five brothers, three in the 

y and. two.e ting to be called 
nté bervicd bdoas 
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and 

Spoke 
® Division. . 
Miss Russell came here to visit alas 





brother but she also took time 
to help the war bond effort of -n 
Fort Smith, Ark. and appear at 
show in the city’s leading theat 

And she did pretty well, too. § 
put on not one but three shows 
raised more than $100,000 in war be 
sales at the main performance }h 
final night in town. 


George just trailed along be! 
his whirlwind sister. Despite ¢ 
fact that he is the quiet, rese 
type (he’s a lawyer) he came in f 
his share of attention, too. He 
granted leave to meet his sister 
night before and he arrived at 
Chaffee with her. 

But Roz’s visit was a short o 
She had only a week’s leave fro 
picture making. She came here 
rectly after finishing the movie, “ 
Sister, Eileen,” and sped right bag 
again. 
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“Yeah 
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Devens 
_Digest — 





is her 
oper | 
ar cou. 
































“Allies 

FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Two hig gt 
ly popular officers, one a chap 0 OP 
and the other the post adjutant, ld 
Fort Devens this week for und 
closed assignments. They are C Lady: 
Edward J. Kroencke of the 1oieaces a 
Cavalry and Maj. Thomas K. Lynd Gchmn 
who formerly commanded the pom 
headquarters company. 

Chaplain Kroencke is widely kno Three- 
in military and Lutheran Church " s! 
cles, and his promotion to ma phinx! 


while stationed here brought since 
well-wishes from a host of friend 

He announced to his men, at 
conclusion of an entertainment p 
gram in the 101st recreation bui 
ing, that he was leaving and 


“He 
Didn’t 

eveille 
“Hon 
bing t 


troopers, at first stunned by ft n't k 
news, spontaneously broke out int 
the “Cavalry Song” as a tribute t 
him. 
Major Lynch was one of the Questi 


popular officers on the post. He h 
been at Devens since Decemb: 
1940, at which time he was coms Answe 
mander of post headquarters complarting 
pany, now Headquarters Compan 
No. 1111. In January of this yeat 
while still a captain, he was nam 
post adjutant and in May he 
made a major. His successor is 
D. Bordman, whose military reco 
includes nine years in the Ma 
chusetts State Guard, eight ve 
in the Officers Reserve Corps ar 
two years of active service with tb 
Regular Army. 


bu goi 
? 


BUT, | 
} 


[NEW 
REFU 





Pfe. Joseph Sorofa, 22-year-ol 
Providence youth attached as a phot 
laboratory technician to the obse 
tion squadron at the Devens 
field, today has a $25 War Bond 
his name, first: prize in the Fo 
Devens Digest photo contest, whid 
he won with a picture showing fo 
mechanics working on a huge 
plane motor. 

Honorable mentions were won b 
Sgt. Norman B. Dodge, of Cranste 
R. I., showing the RRC chapel, P 
C. Fiola, showing a view of conn 
ing board walks at the Lovell g 
eral hospital, and Corporal Qui 
showing an action shot of soldie 
attired in fatigue clothes climbing 
pole. 





Bob Burns, screen and radio staf 
came here with the Roxy Thea 
Revue and gave us four shows, 
at our main playhouse, and oth 
at the Lovell and New Station. Ho 
pitals. With him was a group 
skilled entertainers who were 
by oveflowing audiences. 

While here Bob was the guest 0 
Col. William A. Smith, post con 
mander at the Officers Club, whe 
he proved his reputation for ho 
spun humor. 








Sixteen full-blooded American I 
dians gave a 90-minute show 
which they demonstrated their d 
tinctive and colorful dances, the fi 
time they have given an all-out p 
formance for the Fort personne 
In full regalia they put on dancé 
representative of their tribes, whic 
include Pawnee, Choctaw, C 
Cochiti, Acoma, Pottawatomie, C 
manche, Kiowa, Cheyenne, Siow 
Arapahoe, Ponca and Otoe. Serg 
Lasley, whose Indian name is 
and Frank Carson, an Otoe whe 
Indian name is Bear Claws, g@ 
solos while Sgt. Arnold Wood 
“sang” a hymn in the Indian 
language. 
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JEN; 


' 


: nce, upon an evening dismal, 
LR handed her a paroxysmal 
iss, and spoke her name baptismal— 
moram Spoke her name—it was Lenore; 
she was a scrumptious creature, 
b of tongue and fair of feature 
sit t, alas, I couldn’t teach her, 
ne For she had been there before— 
nearWnd she winked at me and mur- 
mured, 
mat urmured the one word: “Encore.” 
». SWBnly that and nothing more. 
7 

















. . 
‘T 508% The tall, thin, shavetail asked 
ce Nis colonel to make the platoon 


top calling him “Legs.” 


behing “Giadly,” said the colonel, “if —_— 
te t ‘ll make the regiment stop ry) 
Se ng me ‘Baldy’.” 

in f *.6@.¢ 

te COMPLAINT 


Ve cannot find, for love or money, 


“MacArthur's the name—but not the one you're thinking 
about.” 





BATTERY D 


LAWRENCE D.LE/N/NG 
BTRY: DIT C.A, 
FT. SHERMAN 
CANAL ZONE 








joke that’s clean and also funny. 
* . * 
~~ “what's the trouble, Bud? You 
oret as if you’d lost your last 
i) ' pnd.” 
“4 ’ “Yeah, I just shot my dog.” 
‘3 “Gosh—was he mad?” 
“Well, he wasn’t happy.” 
. * * 
IT’S SIMPLE 
With everybody wondering when 
is here second front will open, a 
oper title for this phase of the 
ar could be: 
“Allies in Wonderland.” 


BROTHER, THOSE ARE JAPS 


keep your—uh—bags on. 


American. Righto? 
American British 
Aisle (theatre)—gangway 
alcohol lamp—spirit lamp 
apartment—flat 


© hig} THERE IN ALASKA. THAT’S| ®Sh can—dust bin 

~ (0 OPTICAL ALEUTIAN. baby carriage—perambulator, 
wall a or pram 

»c Lady: “Why are you making baggage—luggage 









ps at that bulldog?” 


e 10m” baggage car—luggage van 
Lyndg, Johnny (wailing): “He started beach—seaside 
ne pout!” biscuit—scone, or tea cake 


s 7 * 
NO KID, KID... 
Three-word description of the Af- 
can situation: Cdhfidentially, it 
phinx! 


bowling alley—skittle alley 
business suit—lounge suit 

call up—ring up 

candy (hard)—boiled sweets 
candy store—sweet shop 
cane—stick 

can opener—tin opener, or key 
carom (billards)—cannon 

chain store—multiple shop 


' kno’ 
rch 

ma 
sincer 
friend 
at 
‘nt pi 
1 buil 
ind ¢ 
by th 
ut Int 
bute t 


. * . 

“H. #&.come you didn’t turn out? 
Didn’t you hear the bugler blow 
eveille?” 

“Honest, Sarge, I’m afraid I’m 
bing to be a flop as a soldier. I 
on’t know one tune from another.” 
7 7 - 


SO SAY WE ALL 










checkers—draughts 
chicken yard—fow] run 
coal oil—paraffiin 

collar button—collar stud 
cookie—biscuit 


he mom Question of the Day: What are cop—bobby 

He h going to do with your extra! ¢orn—maize, or Indian corn 
cemberpay ? P corn meal—Indian meal 

as compAnswer: I’m going to save it—| ¢racker—biscuit (unsweetened) 
rs complarting next month. daylight-saving time—summer 


om Dan) * * + 
is yea’ BUT, GENERAL, YOU WOULDN’T 


time 










} nam ME A DESERTER IF YOU dessert—sweet 
he INEW MY SERGEANT ... I'M|_ dishpan—washing-up bowl 
is REFUGEE! drygoods store—draper’s shop 


' reco 


When in Rome... 


If at first you don’t understand the English when you arrive, 
You will. 
partial list of common expressions as they appear in English and 


(We be danged if that SOUNDS right).—Ed. 


Especially if you study this 





check baggage—register luggage 


derby (hat)—bowler, or hard hat 










Mas 
t ye 
rps an 
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THANKS Te 
prc. AC. SANUCCI 
CA.S.¢. OMIT (916 
SANTA MONICA, CALI 














fish dealer—fishmonger 

five-and-ten (store)—bazaar 

floorwalker—shopwalker 

fruit seller (or dealer)—fruiterer 

fruit store—fruiterer’s 

fresh fruit—dessert (at the end 
of a meal) 

french fried potatoes—chips 

freight car—goods wagon, 

garters (men’s)—sock suspenders 

guy—bloke, fellow 

hardware—ironmongery 

headliner (vaudeville)—topliner 

hood (automobile)—bonnet 

huckster—coster, or hawker 

intermission—interval 

janitor—caretaker, or porter 

lawyer—solicitor 

legal holiday—bank holiday 

line up—queue up 

long distance (telephone)—trunks 

mailbox—pillar box 

marriage certicate—marriage lines 

molasses—black treacle 

monkey wrench—screw spanner 

movies—flicks 

newsstand—kiosk 

oatmeal (boiled)—porridge 

oil pan (automobile)—sump 

okay—righto 

orchestra seats—stalls 

pie (fruit)—tart 

pitcher—jug 

potato chips—crisps 

push cart—barrow 

railway car—railway carriage 

raincoat—mackintosh, 
waterproof 

roast (of meat)—joint 

roller coaster—switchback railway 

rumble seat—dickey 

rubberneck wagon—char-a-banc 

silverware—plate 

slacks—bags 

soft drinks—minerals 

spark plug—sparking-plug 

spigot (or fauset)—tap 

squash—vegetable marrow 

string bean—French-bean 

suspenders (men’s)—braces 

taxi stand—cab rank 

ten pins—nine pins 

thumb tack—drawing pin 

ticket office—booking office 

top (automobile)—hood 

transom (of door)—fanlight 

trolley—tram 

undershirt—vest, or singlet 

vest—waistcoat 

water heater—geyser 

windshield (automobile)—wind- 
screen 





“Have you been a drinking man 
all your life?” 


or mac, or 





The Army Press 





Biggest prize ever offered by a post paper seeking a name was 
put up this week by The Gray Bonnet, organ of the 121st Infantry 
at Fort Jackson, S. C. It’s $50 in War Bonds, 

The Bonnet isn’t seeking a new name, but one for the 8th Di« 
vision, which will set up a paper of its own after returning from 


maneuvers, 
7 + * 


It happened last week at Fort Ord, Calif., says Private Pann-Ite 
in the Panorama. There were 50 men up for OCS waiting in line for 
their physicals. One corporal turned to the man behind him. 

“I dunno about this officer school stuff,’ he said. “If they have 
maneuvers this year, I'll be in school and won't get to go. I'd sure 
hate that.” 

“You don’t mean,” said the guy behind him, “that you really LIKE 
meaneuver !” 

“Hell, yes,” said the corp, and pulled a wallet for proof. 
“Carolina,” he said, and flashed a picture of a lovely blonde. 
“Louisiana,” and a brunette in a bathing suit was displayed. 
“Washington.” Another blonde. 

“Sure gonna hate to miss maneuvers if they have ’em this year.” 


* * * 
Court of Missing Tricks 
Reporters for the Fort Bliss (Tex.) Cavaleade may have missed 
lots of good feature stories in the not-too-distant past, they found 
out after listening to soldier-candidates for a spot on the Vox Pop 
program appearing recently at Bliss. 
Things have really happened to people. One boy was forced 
to drive Chicago gangsters in a running gun battle with state 
patrolmen; another applicant was treed by a wild boar in Hawai; 
others listed climbing a snow-capped volcano in Mexico City, and 
“swimming with a shark off Cape Cod.” 
Funny things happened to these birds too. Pvt. Lytton Taylor 
thought the funniest thing he ever saw was the time Nelson Eddy 
had his clothes torn off after his St. Louis concert. But another 
boy was sure his funniest experience was “getting drafted in the 
Army.” 
The very epitome of exciting events happened to Sgt. Myer 
Rosenberg. It was, he said, “hearing footsteps pass through a 
locked door and approach to the side of my bed.” 
But, jeez, Sarge, what happened then, what happened then? 
The suspense is terrible. 


Qualification 


We saw it in The Fighting Ninth of Fort Sill, Okla. You might 
have got it elsewhere. A noncommissioned officer is supposed to 
have written this in an essay: 

“It is commonly supposed that the first duty of a good soldier 
is to die for his country. This is a mistake. The first duty of s 
soldier is to make his enemies die for theirs.” 


* * + 


Request 


Sgt. Francis Fitzharris of the Special Services office at Scott Field, 
Iil., reports this one in the Broadcaster. 

A soldier phoned in to request that Jeannette MacDonald sing 
“Begin the Beguine” during a concert at the field last week. 

The sergeant queried: “Do you think that's an appropriate num- 
ber for Miss MacDonald’s voice?” 

“Well, then,” countered the private, “you think of one but put 


my name on the request.” 
* * 


Happy Second Anniversary to the Falcon, 39th Infantry’s paper 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


* * * 
Sounds Reveille, Beats Retreat 
Camp Edwards (Mass.) News tells one. Sgt. Gibbs, C. Gibbs 


(and that’s not double-talk) is one sergeant who will be more observing 
in the future. 

It was 5:40 a.m., and Sergeant Gibbs, who was on duty as charge 
of quarters, dashed into a barrack to wake up the soldiers. A shrill blast 
of the whistle brought 50 sleepy-eyed soldiers tumbling out of thew 
bunks. 

At about that time Sergeant Gibbs discovered his error and made 
a hasty retreat. He had awakened members of another company 30 





“Not yet.” 


minutes ahead of time. 























































ABSOLUTELY! 














—the cola that has won § out 
of 6 certified group taste- 
tests from coast to coast. Try 
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weighs a mere 90 pounds. 


“IM WEAK AS A KITTEN, This heat is getting me down.” 
So says Pvt. Frank S. Altinger, former professional wrestler 
who pounded into medical replacement center at Camp 
Barkeley, Tex., last week. Altinger, who towers 6 feet, 4 inches 
and weighs 250 pounds, wrestled under the name of “Fred 
von Schact’’ until May. He has met such famed muscle 
artists as former champions Jim Londos and Bronko Nagurski. 
He scored a win over the latter. Up there on his shoulders 
where he hopes to have bars some day are Lloyd Randal, 
4 feet, 11'/2 inches, and Pvt. Manuel Garsula, 4 feet, 11 inches. 
Garsula, who is a member of the same company as Altinger, 








Table Tennis 





Champ Seeks New Trophy 
To Add to His Collection 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Now 
batting the ball for Uncle Sam in 
the 28th Division is Pvt. Perry L. 
Phillips, 26-year-old selectee from 
Michigan, a table tennis champ for 
six years and winner of enough 
trophies and medals to stock a pawn 
shop. 

When he isn’t sighting a target 
or typing a report in the adjutant 
general’s office, where he is on duty, 
Phillips can be found on the business 
end of a tennis paddle at the Livings- 
ton Service Club or at one of the 
local USO clubs. 


Camp Champ 


Besides making a name for himself 
in table tennis circles in civilian life, 
Phillips added to his laurels when 
he took timé out from his soldiering 
to dethrone the Camp Livingston 
champion, Pvt. Seymour Schwartz, 
last April. 

When he won the doubles cham- 
pionship of Grand Rapids in 1935, 
36, 37, '38, "39 and ‘41, he had his 
eye on trophies and medals to add 
to his collection at home, but now 





he scans the Camp Livingston and 
USO programs for games that offer 
steak dinners and shows as prizes. 
He has been well entertained and 
admits he has gained quite a few 
pounds in this way. 

In 1936, after winning the Michl- 
gan Centennial championship, the 
South Michigan open, and the West 
Michigan open, Perry went to Phila- 
delphia to play in the national tour- 
nament as West Michigan represen- 
tative. The following year he became 
vice-president of the Michigan Table 
Tennis Association, 


Met Experts 


When he once sharpened his eye 
in exhibition games with such 
champs as Sandor Glancz, Laszlo 
Blask and Sol Schiff. he now plays 
the game to sharpen his eye for the 
day when he might squint through 
the business end of a rifle sight. 

Perry hopes that when the war 
is over he will return with a trophy 
to outshine the ones he has at home 
—preferably a German helmet,or a 


“ities 





Inter-Post 
Sports Out 


SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—There’ll 
be no inter-post sports squads here 
because of the war, Col. H. B. Cla- 
gett, commanding officer, announced 
last week. 

The colonel said that transporta- 
tion difficulties and the loss of vital 
man-power days from training do not 
justify the time, money and effort 
necessary to maintain inter-camp 
squads. 

Sports, he added, are important and 
there will be no interference with 
the regular athletic program on the 
field. Intra-camp games between the 
squadrons will be encouraged. 

Under the new set-up, time and 
equipment will be devoted to all the 
men and al] will benefit, whereas 
previously when games were played 
off the field, only the participants 
were benefited. 


League Standings 
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Baseball Scores 


SATURDAY, AUG. 15 
American League 
Seege 4, Detroit 2. 
Philadelphia 3-3, New York 1-5. 
Boston 2-7, Washington 1-6. 
National League 
Brooklyn 5, Boston 4. 
New York 5-4, Philadelphia 3-3. 
Pittsburgh 8-8, Chicago 5-7. 
SUNDAY, AUG. 16 
American League 
Boston 6-10, Washington 4-3. 
New York 11, Philadelphia 2 (called at 
end of 6th, weather). 
Detroit 3-7, Chicago 2-3 (ist game 11 


in.). 
Cleveland 3-1, St. Louis, 2-6 (ist game 
llin.). 


National League 
Boston 2, Brooklyn 0. 
Chicago 5-4, Pittsburgh 1-1. 
St. Louis 10-6, Cincinnati 5-3. 
New York, 6, Philadelphia 5. 
MONDAY, AUG. 17 
American League 
New York 15, Philadelphia 0. 
St. Louis 5, Cleveland 2. 
National League 
St. Louis 5, Cincinnati 2. 
New York 3, Boston 2. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 18 
American League 
ne 2, Philadelphia 1. 
Boston 8, New York 7 (10 in.). 
St. Louis 7, Chicago 0. 
National League 
New York 10, Boston 2. 
Pittsburgh 3, Cincinnati 0. 
Philadelphia 3, Brooklyn 1, 
St. Louis 5, Chicago 0. 


WEDNESDAY, Aug. 19 

American League 

Philadelphia 8, Washington 0. 

New York 4-2, Boston 6-1, 

Detroit 6, Cleveland 1. 
National League 

Brooklyn, 11, Boston 1. 

Pittsburgh 9, Cincinnati 2. 

8t. Louis 5, Chicago 1 


Baseball Roundup 


The major leagues last week saw 
the Yankees set a new double play 
record and second-place clubs slash 
a couple of games off the league- 
leaders’ margins. 

The world champions reeled off 
seven double plays against the 
Athletics in setting their new major 
league mark. Previously the record 
was six, and several clubs shared it. 

St. Louis moved up to within six 
and a half games of the Dodgers in 
the National League as Brooklyn be- 
gan to slump and lose to second divi- 
sion clubs. Meanwhile, the Cardinals 
were pushing the Cincinnati Reds 
out of the running. The Reds’ pitch- 
ers, who all season long valiantly 
have been keeping their sition, fll | 








team in a threatening position, failed 
to hold either St. Louis or first-place 
Pittsburgh. As a result, the Mew 
York Giants moved into third posi- 
tion and entrenched themselves 











firmly. 

In the American League, Boston 
managed to move up a notch and al 
half in what looked like a futile last-| 
stretch gesture. The Yanks are still 
11% games in front. 


\ 
No Favorites Here | 


COCHRAN FIELD, Ga.—Cochran 
Field is giving a playor to each of | 
the Army’s all-star squads. Sgt. 
Joseph Daniels, 225-pound tackle, 
former Georgetown University co- 
captain, will serve on the eastern | 
squad. Second Lieut. Syrus H. John- 
son, .former , Minnesota, tackle, will 
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train with: the western team, 


READ THE BEST 
WAR BOOKS 


Recommended by ‘Army Times 


No. G-1 ARMIES ON WHEELS. .S. L. A. Marshall. 
With foreword by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Analyzes 
the significant battles and campaigns of the past year; 
written by one of America’s foremost authorities on 
modern warfare. 250 pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-2 YANKEE FIGHTER. Lt. John F. Hasey. The 
story of an American with the Free French Foreign 
Legion, as told to Joseph F. Dineen. Experiences un- 
der fire in Finland, Africa and Syria. 293 pages, with 
16 pages of photographs. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-3 BAROMETER RISING. Hugh MacLenan. A 
novel of Halifax in wartime, in December, 1917, when 
the freighter Mont Blanc, loaded with T.N.T. and picrie 


4 all but destroyed Halifax. 326 pages. Postpaid 


No. G-4 we DIVE AT DAWN. Lt. Comdr. Kenneth 
Edwards, R. N. Account of the exploits of the British 
submarines in the First World War, with a complete 
history of submarines and an analysis of recent sub- 


ae news events. 412 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 


No. F-5 He's IN THE ARMY NOW. Capt. William 
H. Baumer, Jr.. Dramatic and informative book about 
the Army in training and action. Illustrated. 255 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-6 THE FACE OF THE WAR. 1931-1942. Samuel 
H. Cuff. An invaluable background book, history high- 
lighted and greatly condensed. Many maps illustrate 


and cover the strategic points. 290 pages. Illustrated. 
Postpaid $3.00. 


No. G-7 MacARTHUR ON WAR. Edited by Frank C. 
Waldrop. The most important of General MacArthur's 
official writings, made at a time when it was unpopular 
to point out the dangerous miltary weakness of the 
counry. 419 pages. Appendix. Postpaid $3.00. 


No. F-8 west POINT TODAY. Kendall Banning. 
Authentic and readable account of the unique institu- 
tion which trains officers for the Army. Illustrated. 312 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-9 DEFENSE WILL NOT WIN THE WAR.. Ut. 
Col. W. F. Kernan. The author shows in this book his 
conception of the only way to win the present war: by 
thinking offensively, using the resources at our disposal 
and winning the victory by an offensive on land at the 
heart of the enemy’s continental power. Postpaid $1.50. 


No. F-10 THE AxIS GRAND STRATEGY. Blueprints 
for the Total War. From original material prepared 
by Staff Officers of the German Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Compiled for the Committee for National Morale, 
by Ladislas Farago. 614 pages. Postpaid $3.75. 


No. F-11 MepIrERRANEAN FRONT. Allan Moore- 
head. A first-hand story of the British Campaigns in 
Africa and the Middle East, by a correspondent of the 
London Daily Express. Includes analysis of the first and 
second Libyan campaigns. 302 pages. Postpaid $2.75. 


No. G-12 stRATEGY FOR VICTORY. Hanson W. 
Baldwin. Widely discussed book, dealing with strategy, 
and facts selected to support the views of the author. 
The need for offensive action is set forth in the, final 
third of the book. 172 pages. Postpaid $1.75. 


No. G-13 THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. Hector C. By- 
water with an introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. An 
historic prophecy now being fulfilled, and a book un- 
doubtedly studied by the war lords of Japan. Pub- 
lished 16 years ago by the famous British naval expert. 
321 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-14 THE FOE WE FACE. Pierre J. Huss. The 
amazing revelations of a correspondent who spent eight 
years in Nazi Germany as head of the Berlin bureau of 
a major news service, and who interviewed Hitler only 
a month before Germany declared war on us. 300 
pages. Postpaid $3.00 


No. G-15 THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. Col. William A. Ganoe. A complete history 
of the United States Army from the Revolutionary War 
down to the events of the spring of 1942. Special at- 
tention is paid to the work of the Army in building the 
nation. Illustrated. Postpaid $5.00. 


No. G-16 Get TOUGH!—HOW TO WIN IN HAND- 
TO-HAND FIGHTING. Capt. W. E. Fairbairn. — Filled 
with clear drawings which, with the easy-to-follow di- 
rections, demonstrate the method of close combat fight- 
ing that the author has taught to the British Comman- 
dos. Postpaid $1.00. 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Jacobs Still Eyes 
onn-Louis Bout 


NEW YORK—Promoter Mike Jacobs fis a hard man to down. 
or weeks he’s been trying to get the War Department to okeh 

plan to stage a gigantic outdoor bout between Soldiers Joe 
puis and Billy Conn. Now—as the autumn winds blow closer and 
pser—he says wistfully, “It could always be held indoors.” 





Mike had just about given up hope® = 


t the outdoor match he had in 
nd—a heavyweight title fight with 
Army Emergency Relief taking 
share of the gate—can be staged. 
haven’t heard a word from the 
ar Department and don’t know 
nether it even considers letting 
puis and Conn fight,” he says. “It’s 
ting pretty late to put it across 
tdoors, so I don’t hold much hope, 
t then it could always be held in- 
ors.” 
‘Meanwhile, both Louis and Conn 
going seriously about their busi- 
s of learning to be soldiers and 
Army doesn’t seem too anxious 
take them away from duty. Part 
the trouble, it is said, is that 
ilitary men are getting a bit leary 
big-time promoters who shove 
erous ‘offers to share the gate 
th Army Relief’ under their noses. 
er this, the Army wants it all. 
In the original plans, as Mike 





Barkeley Bags 
exas Title 


AMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Backed 
the wall, Camp Barkeley’s all-star 
pallers fought back with striking 
ry to blast the Sheppard Field 
hanics, 8-5 and 4-2, to win their 
ond and third games in a five- 
me series and grab the Texas 
imi-pro baseball title last weekend 
Waco, Tex. 
oming up to the final games of 
series, Sheppard Field needed but 
e game to snag the title but 
ldn’t solve the slants of Waymon 
rksieck, former Atlanta and Phila- 
Iphia hurler, and Pete Angell, a De- 
pit chain member, and lost their 
ancem@r the cup. 
Previous to this, Barkeley had 
en the first fray, 5-4, then dropped 
le next two in a row, 65 and 10-0. 
Becvar, third sacker for the 
keley nine, was awarded the 
ophy for being the “most valuable” 
yer in the meet. 
e victories gave Barkeley the 
ht to compete in the national tour- 
y at Wichita, Kan., next week but 
All-Stars were forced to turn 
n the bid when unit commanders 
re unable to release players from 
eir training schedule. 
apt. James Bridges managed and 
ached the Barkeley team through- 
t the season. 




















big Fen Will 
oughen "Em 


IOWA CITY, Ia.—Students in Big 
nm universities can get ready now 
a more strenuous athletic pro- 
am this fall intended to prepare 
m for possible war service, Big 
n coaches and athletic directors 
nounced at their meeting at the 
iversity of Iowa. 
Part of the coaches’ time was given 
er to a study of the Navy’s tough 
flight school here. 
ey all agreed that physical edu- 
ion should be compulsory in high 
ools. 
ccording to Maj. John L. Griffith, 
missioner of Big Ten athletics, 
coaches “have felt that there 
ould be a more cover-all athletic 
Ogram for youth ever since the 
t war.” But, he said, this is the 
st time theyve been able to con- 
ce the Army and Navy. 
Physical education is compulsory 
all Big Ten schools at present, 
the most revolutionary change 
be announced so far for this fall 
t Michigan, where the 6,000 male 
dents will take an hour and a 
a1 physical training three days 
eek, 





















Youble KO 


SCOTT FIELD, Il.—Did they 
Mor did they lose? 

Here’s the story. You decide. 
Two Scott Field privates, Charles 
affer and Ted Cuellar wefe slug- 
mg at each other in one of the 
kly intersquadrén boxing bouts. 
or two rounds they fought on 
en terms, but in the third both 
M answered the bell set for a 
ick KO in mind. 

Both let loose with simultaneous 
akers and sent each other 
Wling on the canvas. 

@ referee counted them both 
t. Did they both win? Or did 
both lose? 

































Jacobs outlined them, Louis was to 
take a cut of the gate—just enough 
to let him get rid of a few of his 
debts and pay an installment on his 


income tax. But the way Army men 
look at it, Joe has a moratorium on 
his debts and on his tax. He doesn’t 
need the money; he’s drawing his 
monthly allowance from Uncle Sam. 

Another drawback to Mike’s plans 
was a squabble over radio rights. 
Originally Jacobs had made an agree- 
ment with one network, but another 
network stepped in and asked if this 
was to be a patriotic event why 
couldn’t it get in on the show. Mike’s 
willing to dicker. Now he’ll let the 
Army make the arrangements for 
radio rights. 

Mike keeps on hoping. “I could 
promote the fight in three weeks 
and with both men in good shape 
due to Army training they might be 
able to make it on such short no- 
tice. In all fairness to them, how- 
ever, they should be given six weeks 
in which to train.” 








tournament. 


Oops, Pardner! I Just Slipped 


ONTO HIS KNEES went Albert Moore as he slipped to the 
canvas in his open middleweight match with Andy Dietz at 
Camp Crowder, Mo., last week. The fight, in which Moore 
was outpointed by Dietz, was part of a big four-night boxing 


—Photo by PRO, Camp Crowder 





Sergeant Tells How Clowns Clicked 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Other ball players of the 8th Armored Division may be content to wear a 
regulation uniform, but for sentimental reasons Sgt. Sidney (Hank) Kleiman of the 36th Armored 
Regiment always appears on the diamond in a number that would make the rainbow pale in 


comparison, 


The uniform, a natty red, yellow 
and green number, is that of the 
Philadelphia Clowns, a team which 
the sergeant organized when attend- 
ance at his team’s semi-pro games 
kept falling off. Kleiman, 28-year- 
old first baseman and relief pitcher 
for the 36th, declares that the Clowns 
not only managed to play to large 
crowds but also combined some good 
playing with their spirited antics. 

As evidence, he recalls that the 
team managed to win 75 per cent 
of its games. It got an invitation 





4 


to play in New York and later met 
the championship team of Atlantic 
City. The resort men, fresh from a 
winning streak of 18 games, were 
nicely defeated by a score of 4 to 1. 

The Clowns wore a multi-colored 
uniform which was a cross between 
the costume of circus comedians and 
the regulation suit of the major 
leagues, and most of their stunts, 
according to Kleiman, would have 
done credit to Ringling Brothers it- 
self. 

“When one of our pitchers was 








13 Crowder Fighters Slug 
Way to Camp Championships 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Thirteen 
novices and open-class champions 
were crowned in the finals of Camp 
Crowder’s four-night boxing tour- 


nament here last week, 
Cpl. Harold Stevens, of Minne- 
apolis, veteran of Star -Journal 


Golden Gloves tournaments, was ad- 
judged the most outstanding boxer 
and received a special prize, a $25 
war bond. Handsome bronze cham- 
pionship cups were awarded to win- 
ners in all weight divisions, and 
runners-up were given watch chain 
glove charms, Presentation of the 
trophies was made by Col. Robert 
A. Willard, commanding officer of 
the SCRTC. 

Stevens, who won the most out- 
standing boxer award, outpointed 
Charles Kasic, former Duke univer- 
sity mittman, in the finals of the 
open welterweight class. Both boys 
showed plenty of experience, as well 
as a yen to mix it up freely. Stev- 
ens, the cooler and more methodical 
of the two, boxed nicely, spearing 
Kasic with long lefts and chopping 


him on the whiskers with sharp 
rights. 

Results of other final bouts were: 

Robley Himel outpointed Bob O'Brien, 
novice welterweights. 

Cecil McGrew won on forfeit from R. 


B. Werren, novice welterweights 

Henry Rousseve outpointe William 
Rounds, novice welterweights. 

William Jones, Negro, won on forfeit 
from George Pfeiffer, novice light- 
weights. 

Mike Yoblonski stopped R. J. DeGraw, 
in 1:10 of first round, novice heavy- 
weights. 

Joe Capizzo out pointed Leonard 
Grimes, open featherweights. 


Blaine Hulmston knocked out Henry 
Lawrence, in 1:07 of the second round, 
open lightweights. 

Andy Dietz outpointed Albert Moore, 
Negro, open middleweights. . 

Gene Davis outpointed Earlie Mays, 
Negro, open light-heavyweights. 

Stewart Verplank outpointed Roscoe 
Humphries, Negro, open heavyweights. 

Nugent was unopposed in the 
novice featherweight division, and James 
Clark, Negro entrant, was without op- 
position in the open flyweight class. 

Lt. William F. Krickhan, Jr., 
athletic officer in charge of the 
tournament, announced plans for the 
organization of a Camp Crowder 
boxing team to meet a squad from 
Fort Leonard Wood. 








Bugler Took Up Boxing in Self 
Defense---Now Look at Him 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J. — When 
Pvt. John J. Savello became a bugler 
in his Coast Artillery regiment, he 
took up boxing—in self-defense. And 
ever since, his buddies in his battery 
have never spoken out of order to 
him, even though they have groused 
a bit at reveille. 

A slim lad of 120 pounds, Private 
Savello said he found his size was 
not consistent with his duties as a 
bugler unless he acquired a little 
skill in barracks battling. 

This was impressed upon him one 
night as he was blowing taps. He 
said: 

“A soldier got sore because I woke 
him up. He tossed an electric light 
bulb at me. I didn’t do too well in 
the scrap when we settled the in- 
cident. So I figured I'd better learn 
how to handle my dukes or I'd be 
having lots of trouble.” 

Private Savello did, and has given 
more trouble than he has received— 
all in the ring, of course. Of the 29 
bouts that he has had as.a member 





of the Fort Hancock boxing team, 
he has lost only two. His bugling 
has gone unmolested. 

Every morning, Sundays included, 
he gets up at 4:45 (the cook who has 
an alarm clock routs him out of bed) 
and does a little roadwork until 
he sounds first call at 6 and reveille 
at 6:10. Private Savello hies himself 
to his cot about 8:30 in the evening. 


\Chanute Eyes Basketball 
Season Despite Losses 


CHANUTE FIELD, Iil.—Basket- 
ball prospects here suffered a heavy 
blow with the recent transfer from 
the post of Dar Hutchins, Francis 
O’Donnell and Herb Scheffler. All 
were members of the great 1941-42 
Chanute team which beat the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Big 10 champions. 

However, athletic officials already 
are at work on plans to build an- 
other powerful aggregation this sea- 
son, 








knocked out of the game, we never 
sent him to the showers,” relates 
Kleiman. “Instead we brought the 
shower to him.” If that was not 
enough, obliging teammates threw 
buckets of water over the man. 

The Clowns also shot blank cart- 
ridges at umpires who gave raw 
decisions, came up to bat with clubs 
six feet long, and got down on their 
knees for low pitches, with no in- 
tention of influencing the umpire, 
of course. The boys were pretty 
handy with a ball too, catching it 
back-hand, bouncing it off a knee 
into a glove and going through a 
veritable contortionist routine when 
they wound up. 





Larry Would 
Desert Bums 
For Army 


BROOKLYN — Larry MacPhail, 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
whose “Bums” are the screpingest 
ball club in the National League, has 
decided to do his fighting some place 
other than the ball field. 

The fiery prexy of the league-lead- 
ing Brooks said he was going te 
rejoin the Army just as soon as the 
World Series is over—if the Army 
will have him. In order to make cere 
tain, he’s been dieting and taking 
special exercises to get in condition. 

MacPhail, a captain in the Army 
last time, was scheduled for promo- 
tion to major when the armistice in- 
terfered. His son, Bill, is an ensign 
in the Navy, while Larry Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the Toronto team 
in the International League, plans to 
enlist in the Navy as soon as the 
baseball season is over. 

The big chief of the Brooklyn club 
will be sacrificing the two remaining 
seasons of his five-year contract at 
more than $50,000 a year. But he'll 
bring plenty of ideas to the Army, 
Among his innovations in the major 
league were night and twilight ball, 
helmets, the yellow ball, local broad- 
cast of games, chartered planes for 


complete road trips and organ musie 
at the ball park. 


Ex-Senator All Cut 
Up by Barbed Wire 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—They are 
calling Cecil Travis, who used to be 
batting star of the Washington Sena- 
tors in the American League, the 
“bad-luck boy of Army baseball.” 
Travis, who is third baseman of the 
Camp Wheeler Spokes, was cut seri- 
ously about the face when he ran 
into a barbed wire fence while catch- 
ing flies in a pre-game batting prac- 
tice at Thomaston, Ga., last week. 

Travis, who just a month ago 
suffered a deep cut in the bridge of 
his nose and a black eye when a 
grounder hit him, suffered lacerations 
around his right eye and under his 
right jaw, the right eye requiring 
five sitches and the jaw six. 

Despite the injuries he continued 
playing with the team. 
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For Your Company Rec Hall— | 
Table Complete for $275.00 


Thoroughly Modern, F ully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


) ‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 














HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it 
up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months. Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size ix3 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 








Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake 
balis, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 


i brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tdbe cement, 1 
boek rules — with 
and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 








The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


1019 Broadway 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When “Butch” Howls, Give Him Beer; He's Thirsty 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—“Butch”—the beer-drinking mascot of Battery E, 506th Coast Artillery ® 


—is quite a dog. 


He has hobnobbed with generals, been on maneuvers twice and has also spent some time in the 
guardhouse during his two years’ service with the Army. First Sgt. Kenneth Richman is Butch’s 
master, having received him as a gift when the dog was four months old, 

















Ranking distinction for “Butch” is® 


‘his weakness for malt beverages and 
it is not unusual for him to put 
in an appearance at the 506th’s can- 
teen and walk about on his hind 
legs pleading for a drop or two of 
beer. He will drink all he can get 
and he has never been known to 
spurn an invitation to have a taste. 

He apparently knows his capacity 
for no one has ever seen him the 
least bit tipsy. His soldier friends 
also regulate the amount of beer 
“Butch” gets on any given occasion. 
He is part chow and part police dog. 


Doesn’t Like Civilians 


The police dog strain is noticeable 
in “Butch.” A _ soldier in civilian 
clothes is easily spotted by him. 
“Butch” is not too found of civilians. 
He is a stickler for regulations and 
shows his displeasure when soldiers 
wear civilian shoes. 

How “Butch” made the guard 
house is a story in itself. He was 
soldiering with the 62nd Coast Ar- 
tillery, then stationed at Fort Totten, 
N. Y. An important regimental re- 
view was in progress when “Butch” 
dashed out on the parade grounds 
and nipped at the trouser cuffs of 
Colonel Small, the commanding offi- 
cer. 

Legend has it that for the offense, 
“Butch” was slapped in the guard 
house for 24 hours and then confined 
to quarters for 14 days. So well- 
beloved is “Butch” that several men 
volunteered to walk him an hour 
each day of his sentence. 


Amuses Generals 


The boys in the 506th have a rub- 
ber ball which they toss for “Butch” 
to retrieve. Lt. Gen. Hugh Drum, 
Maj. Gen. Jarman and Brig. Gen. 
Lewis met “Butch” last year and 
had an enjoyable time with him, 
throwing the ball for him and re- 
viewing some of his other accom- 
plishments, but as far as can be 
learned they did not experiment with 
his beer-drinking proclivities. 

“Butch” took part in maneuvers 
fn Carolina, being on both the Red 
and Blue sides as his master changed 
sides. He has also been on maneu- 
vers in upstate New York. There 
the weather was cold and “Butch” 
was eagerly sought as a bed com- 
panion, since he gave a bed added 
warmth. He now turns in at the 
foot of his master’s bed. 





As 78th Is 


Battle Streamers Wave 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Battle streamers of the 78th “Light- 
ning” Division—one of the greatest fighting units of the 1917-18 
AEF—waved for the first time in 23 years as the 78th was reborn 
last Saturday with a colorful military ceremony at Camp Butner, N.C. 


Activated 





The high point of the dramatic 
Aviation Day program, replete with 
appropriate military ceremony and 
stirring march music, came when 
Maj. Gen. Edwin P. Parker Jr., com- 
manding general of the Lightning 
Division, was presented the national 
colors, the division distinguishing 
flag with its battle streamers that 
tell the story of the 78th’s brilliant 
war record and the commanding 
general’s personal flag. General 
Parker later presented the national 
and organizational standards and 
colors to his regiments and bat- 
talions. 

A large gathering of guests, in- 
cluding several distinguished civilian 
and military figures looked on as the 
78th once again joined America’s 
fighting forces as a combat division. 


Sets Principles 


General Parker himself set forth 
the single “constant, motivating 
principle’ that will guide the 
Lightning Division in its training 
and in actual combat. 

“While we learn to fight success* 
fully, all as members of the well- 
trained team,” General Parker said in 
his activation address, “our foremost 
thought is defeat of the enemy on 
the field of battle. 

“This is our constant, motivating 
principle. Our training and our ac- 
tivities are framed on this funda- 
mental consideration. This will be 
not only one of the best divisions in 
our Army, but also an assault divi- 
sion. We will be geared for shock 
action and for victory. 


Will Learn Fast 


“We intend to learn as much as 
possible about the art of making war 
in as short a time as possible. Ours 
will be a wartime training schedule 
that demands superb physical condi- 
tion and a high degree of skill with 





[All in Section 
‘Are Experts 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—If the Ger- 
mans or Japs happen to run into the 
machine-gun section of Company 
“J”, 321st Infantry of the 81st “Wild- 
eat” Division stationed at Camp 
Rucker, they had better use cau- 
tion and plenty of it. For these men, 
under the patient tutorship of Staff 
Sgt. Frank McGraw, have qualified 
100 per cent, and the amazing thing 
is that they’ve all qualified as ex- 
pert machine gunners! 

The first of the two squads com- 
prising the section listed the follow- 
ing men: Cpl. Theodore P. Gregory, 
Pvt. Harvey Browen, Pvt. Howard 
Bozarth, Pvt. James Cannon, and 
Pvt. William Woody. 

The second squad included: Cpl. 
Leonard Zhieranes, Pvt. Bernard 
Okonek, Pvt. Gail Naruiel, Pvt. 
Robert Lackey, and Pvt. Robert T. 


Metal Desks, 
Chairs Out 


No more new metal office furni- 
ture not already in the hands of 
dealers will be purchased by the 
Army, the Services of Supply of the 
War Department announced. 

This action is taken to conserve 
metals for vital war purposes. The 
Armys stop-order cancels all con- 
tracts not three-fourths fabricated 
by Aug. 10. 

The restrictions apply to such 
metal items as desks, chairs, filing 
equipment, safes, cabinets, coat and 
hat racks, tables, trays, cuspidors, 
and such classed as office furniture 
and equipment. Office machines and 
appliances having an _ operational 
function are not affected. 

The Army has been purchasing 
wood office furniture for several 
months, having requested no metal 
furniture since April. Any special ar- 
ticles of steef which have been pur- 





Spruell. 


chased were from existing stocks. 


arms. Men and officers of the 
Lightning Division will remember at 


all times that our country has been 
attacked by a powerful, sneaking 
enemy. And when we are called to 
take the field against our enemy, 
we intend to be ready to take and 
hold the offensive. 


“Let every soldier in the 78th 
Lightning Division, during the next 
few months, do everything in his 
power to improve himself and his 
organization so that when this Great 
Division be called to fight the Ger- 
man or the Jap, it will go forward 
with pride and gain its goal. 

“We, you and I, enjoying the priv- 
ilege of living in a free land, will 
spill our blood and lay down our 
lives, if necessary, to protect our 
homes and loved ones and preserve 
our right to live in freedom. This 
will be the battle creed of the 78th 
—the Lightning Division.” 





WHILE civilians scour scrap piles, the Army is saving its o 
rubber for combat service. Here, Tech. Sgt. Charles Rineer o 
the 28th Division at Camp Livingston, La., removes the req 
dual wheels from his truck while in training. He'll save t 


























extra tires for the day his outfit goes overseas. That's his o 


salute for Hitler, inside the rim. 
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N F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
o. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders, Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes, Pos $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 


k written for women by a 
woman, Postpaid $2.80 


N F. 3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. F-0 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C, M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. llth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card, 


Postpaid $1.00 

THE SOLDIER AND 

No. F-5 THE LAW. Three 
books in one. Presents three 


closely and _ logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2, ‘ourt- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial, 


448 es. 
Postpai rit 50 
No. F-6 


MILITARY LAW. A 

Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
. FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new. Aug.,. 1940), Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his inetryction. A four-color map, 


31” by 34”. is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 fid¢urations” | te 


cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
ene) (MI “Garand’*) muli- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior quard duty, and the infantry 


pack, 350 pages. 
Postpai Photo binding), S0e 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 
No. F-9 fie MEDICINE. Lt, 
Ceol. George C. Dunham, M. C. “Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
nition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 


Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, 


and by the profession gen- 
Postpaid 3 


erally. 

MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 MANUAL, The fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and a, 


. tpaid $4.50 
THE FIFTH COLUMN 

No. F-11 IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 












a 





Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 


No. F-12 Sicane commune 
r - Pa ar ge" Captain 

. H, Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is rot suavlan, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 


the fundamentals of machine 
nery. Pos We 
No. F-13 HOW TO SAY It IN” 


SPANISH. Lt.-Col, 
e C. 


Gwynn, 
Canova and lLt, lard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who de 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner, Quick reference for everyday 
and useful wo: phrases, Size 
%4"'x7%"'; 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 


No. F-14 scrigtigo-nme 


book for the medical soldier, Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/2''x71/,""; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


No F-15 OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
. Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 
Postpaid $2.50 


No F. 16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
. é NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix, Postpaid $3.00 


No F. 17 THE CADENCE SYS. 
. ™ TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 


since been widely — 
$-2 IN ACTION, 


‘ostpaid 75e 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 


Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime, “Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.’"—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid $1.50 


No F. 19 DRILL AND CERE. 
ba MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.06 
No. F-20 


ORILL A N D EVOLU. 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands, Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 


TIONS OF THE BAND 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


with instructions in spect maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin Us 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 


No. F-21 MONIES FoR FIELD 
— ~ 
compilation of War De 


Complete) ee e 

en 
lications in convenient form for every 
Field artilleryman, Contains over 
10 plates, many from new and 
eriginal drawings, Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-22 finpsoor. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
00, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this im- 

rtant manual for the basie train- 

g of the soldier, Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid 
No. F-23 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS WITH 





BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 


Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals. 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 5S0¢ 


COMPLETE TACTI 

No. F-24 irantny’ nir ic 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered, Fabkote binding. 

Postpaid 7: 


No F-25 TACTICS AND TECH- 
. NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY, Advanced. eventh Edition), 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of m—yx’G Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid 00 
COAST AR 


No. F-26 Prepared and illus- 


trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a s 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpai: 


d $6.00 


ANTIAIRCRAFT Di 
No. F-27 BENse. Contain in 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic information from scores 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
compiled, Postpaid $2.00 


No. F 2 (NFANTRY IN BAT- 
. . TLE. A book of the 
tactics of small units. Prepared by 
members of the Milit Histor 
Section of the Infantry hool, It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 


scribed and discu 
Postpaid $3.00 





THE SOLDIERS 








ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for §............ enclosed. 


Name.. 








Organization. 
Address. 
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Birthday Greetings 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ors 76th Infantry Division, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
' Congratulations to the Army Times as it completes its second 


The Army Times presents the features of army life in which the 
and men are most interested. The articles published give a 
“ture of the activities taking place throughout the Army as a 
ple, letting us know what the “Other Fellow” is doing to make it 
rh on the Axis. The serious articles as well as the humorous 
ited in an interesting and enlightening manner. 
_ It is our sincere hope that your third year will be of even greater 
vice to the men of the armed forces. 
EMIL F. REINHARDT, 
Major General, U. S. Army, Commanding 
* ~ * 
ar Department, Headquarters Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, Hlinois. 
» At this beginning of the third year of publication of Army 
nes, I wish to assure you and the members of your Staff of my 
preciation of the excellent and vitally important work which the 
mmy Times has achieved since its birth. 
' Its cumulative effect in presenting and interpreting the ever- 
lems of the Army to the rien and women of the service and 
the “folks back home” is impressive. 
May its good work be continued. 
GEORGE GRUNERT, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
* * . 
iquarters, 82nd Infantry Division, Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 
Please accept mine and the congratulations of the 82nd Division 
n the completion of Army Times’ second year of publication. 
Army Times seems to fill the need it is designed to accomplish 
h a very fine manner. Much material of general interest to the 
y as a whole appears in each issue. 
Please accept my very good wishes for your continued success 
nh serving the Army with timely news. 


M. B. RIDGEWAY, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
- 7 - 
eadquarters Quartermaster Replacement Training Center, Fort 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 
Congratulations to ARMY TIMES upon completing two years 
f publication as a service to the officers and enlisted men of the 


y. 
ARMY TIMES is read and enjoyed by a number of the personnel 
this command, and we wish continued success for you. 
J. A. WARDEN, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 
- * 


fice of the Commanding General, Camp Grant, Il. 

I want you to know the officers and men at Camp Grant greatly 
ppreciate the service your publication performs. It is awaited 
gerly each week by the soldiers of my command. It is informative 
d well edited. 

Good luck to you as you begin your third year of publication. 

JOHN M. WILLIS, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. Army 
* . * 
eadquarters Medical Replacement Training Center, 
Pickett, Va. 

It gives me great pleasure to express my appreciatilon of the 
onderful service that ARMY TIMES is rendering to the new Army. 
s columns are informative and useful in the training of soldiers. 

W.R. DEAR, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, Commanding 
. - 7 

sadquarters Chico Army Flying School, Chico, Calif. 
Congratulations on your Second Anniversary and with sincere 
shes that your third year of publication will find you rendering 

en greater service to our armed forces. 
JOHN K. NISSLEY, 


Camp 


Colonel, Air Corps, Commanding 


. od - 


eadquarters Camp Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
We consider your paper one of the most valuable y ‘ivate publi- 
tions which we receive containing news of the Army. We are 
articularly pleased with the way you cover news from various 
ps and appreciate the space you have given, from time to time, 
D news furnished by us. 
It is a welcome weekly in that it gives us in a concise and 
adable form, news in which we are interested, including legisla- 
on relating to the Army. We wish you continued success. 
H. T. BULL, 


Colonel, Cavalry, Commanding 


* s - 


eadquarters 4th Motorized Division, Camp Gordon, Ga. 


its two years of successful publication. 
J. §. RODWELL, 


« * 


iquarters Antiaircraft Training Center, Camp Stewart, Ga. 


ssful continuance. 


g will continue on “for the duration.” 


ARMY TIMES meets a real and interested audience among 
y men everywhere, as attested by the fact that it is having 
§ second birthday. And we are sure that nowhere else does it 
ate more interest or serve a more necessary service than among 


men of Camp Stewart. 


Again we extend our congratulations and best wishes of con- 


lueg success. 
THOMAS C. ROSS, 


ARMY TIMES is read by a large portion of this division and 
apparently much enjoyed. ARMY TIMES is to be congratulated 


Colonel, General Staff Corps, Chief of Staff 
- 


Camp Stewart notes with genuine enthusiasm the Second An- 
versary of ARMY TIMES and on behalf of the officers and men 
the antiaircraft training center we extend to your excellent publi- 
tion our heartiest congratulations and all best wishes for its suc- 


ARMY TIMES, as one of the publications devoted to the Army 
i its men, is performing an outstanding service, and we are sure 
t its high standards and excellent make-up and facility of read- 


~. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c¢ 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls devel- 
oped, 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
ws and premium coupons in- 

= pshots, Army Dept., 
reen 











Bay. V 


NOTICE 


Poatal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of pa messages with 
fourth class matter. 


If you mail 

our films with, m encl 
ge must be af- 
fixed. st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 








dress plainly with your name and 
L address o mn cover. " 








PHOTO FINISHING 





pele Developed, Ay. gatate yd —- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 o 
1%4c, p Tn ming Studio, Unionville. Mo. 





ONE DAY SERVICE — Roll developed 
and 16 —— guaranteed prints 


Premium enlargement -~ on included. 
Camera-Snaps, x pm shkosh, Wis. 
16 BEA UTIFUL 0 S1ZB DECKEL- 


EDGED prints one —y enlarging cou- 
ns, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 


klahoma. 
SMBO. 





JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, Cockiodpe 
manent; try one order, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 








Need More Money 


Do R hyd buddies a favor, ond ine 
fons for yourself, 
tN-’n-BRUSH stunt os 


ra MRISTMAS CARDS 
PRINTED $ { 
EE 


50witn NAME 
Samples 
BIG PROFITS. New Selling Method 
makes even bigger profits than ever be- 
fore possible. 
New, Top-value Box Assortments. 21- 
card VICTORY Box; also Etchings, 


ON APPROVAL 
We need representatives in query on out- 
Don't dela 
emember — Ear y 
starters po ot most money 
PEN-~-'n-BRUSH STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St., Dept. A-2 
New York, N. Y. 








REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 





8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged 
Prints, 30c. 16 Exposure Rolls, 50c. 
Argus rolls, 4c per enlarged prints. 
MOHART FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wis. 


ROLL developed, eight snappy 4x6 
enlargements, or sixteen sparkling 
prints. 25c. Crystal Studios, Box 
159-X, Rushford, Minnesota, 


HELP WANTED—MALE 











MEN. If you have had selling experi- 
ence before joining the Army, we offer 
you an unusual opportunity to represent 
us in your company. Commissions paid 
in soy <2 221, 217 7th Avenue, 





Grapeleaf 
Humor 


By PVT. IRVING HIRSCH 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—If the 
longest name is misspelled on the 
payroll of the 192nd FA Headquar- 
ters Battery, 43rd Division, its owner 
will have no one to blame but him- 
self. 
The battery has solved one of its 
outstanding problems by appointing 
as battery clerk the soldier with 
one of the longest names in the 
division. 
His name is Cpl. 

nadino Parascarndolo. 





Fernando Ber- 





ROUND ONE 

“They say the first hundred years 
are the hardest,” said Cpl Robert 
Scheer, “but what a way to end a 
year of service.” 

He stretched himself futilely once 
or twice and collapsed on his bed. 
A member of the 182nd Field Artil- 
lery, he had just completed his 25- 
mile hardening march and it was 
the first anniversary of his induc- 
tion into the Army. 


GOOD GUY 


Cpl. Larry Harris, a victim of his 
own poorly managed budget, was 
ambling along Highway 24 when a 
shining Pontiac came to a halt and 
a friendly voice called, “Hey, fella, 
do you want a lift?” 

“A real guy,” thought the corporal, 
vaguely recognizing an officer’s uni- 
form, as he was swept into a vigor- 
ous discussion of Army life and 
maroon Pontiacs. Two other soldiers 
were acquired. The loquacious cor- 
poral, turning to view them, gulped 
and stammered as he stared at two 
stars on his benefactor’s shoulder, 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hester! 





Pfe. George J. Lacourse dr., & 
member of Company D, 100th In- 
fantry, is no longer the possessor 
of the German helmet his father 
gave him from World War No. 1. 
The other day he received a letter 
that his young sister had turned 
it over to the scrap drive con- 
ducted in Bristol, Conn. The hel- 
met was part of the 650,000 pounds 
of scrap collected in that town. 





EXPERIENCE 


The boys of the 43rd Division 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop may 
have forgotten about their recent 
party, but it’s still a “big” topic 
with Pfc. Kenneth Blinkhorn, short- 





Captain, Field Artillery, Adjutant 


est member of the troop. His danc- 
Ling partner. was—you might know 





DEVELOPED 


FIL AND 2 FINE Onmy 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
posure Rolls developed. The en- 5 

largements make beautiful gifts. 


8 Finerfoto Prints from ali 8-ex- 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


Make extra money easily. Sell 50 
assorted Personal Christmas cards for 
only $1.00. Fourteen Box Assort- 
ments 33-1/3 cents up. Odd Cards 
2 cents each. Send for.Free Samples 
exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 
Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 
assortment on approval. New England 
Art Publishers, North Abington, E- 
292, Mass. 








WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheer~ 
ful Card Co., 21 White Plains, N. ¥, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps’ 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10¢ packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. % 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N. W. Washington, D. C 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 











Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
-75, Oversea caps, ‘khaki 75e, se 
1.25. Regimental | jasignie for most _ 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our ~ 82- 
page catalog will be forward u 
request. March Military 4 ~~ een 
East 34th St., Dept. A’ ew York, 


REAL ESTATE 








OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com. 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze: 
phyr Hills, Florida. 
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JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
ineluding 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the folk 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed 


and one Jumbe 
ro each negative 25c. 








THE IDEAL RING 
For the Service Man 


Sterling Silver Ring with attractive 
stepped pattern and sides neatly de- 
signed as illustrated. 


It expresses the spirit and pride of 
the men in service. 


Sizes 8, 9%, 10, 11 and 12 ready for 


immediate shipment 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED, $2 
FORT JEWELERS 


WEST UNITY, OHIO 


es . 12 exposures 46c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60q, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 36, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Bex T St. Paul, Minn. 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 
this ad and send trial roll with 2 
) rells developed; your choice, twe 
beautifal double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytene 
— or twe prints each good negative, 
~~ money saving coupons in- 





RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY 





ELGIN & WALTKAM WATCHES 





Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Lew Prices! 
Make extra money, teo. 








Plymouth Jewelry Company 








163 Canal St., Dept, A, N. ¥. 











During the many years we have 


QUALITY 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


ts from best negative... 


25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 


18 Exp. Mercury or or Meme $1.00 


> BOX ,184-A 











—the tallest girl present. 


eevrveaetrereerecee re FP ee eee ee  & 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 
ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and pears with } an 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements.............. 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT 4 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included)... . 


each negative. (No enlargement included) 
pc a eagle Prints and One colored enlargement or two in 
rgemen 


Contact Prints without enlargements, 3¢ each. 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargemenis 
6 Exp. Univex..............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........61.00 
8 Exp. Rolls... 35e 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm- With Refill............ $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls... ...50e 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.50 
- 16 Exp. Rolls... 0c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill...............$1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


Our 


* #4 30c 


30c 
7 30c 
, 30c 


....Only 
and ie Contest | Print ey 


100 or more I'/c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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~ Cut in Press Staffs 
Affects All Units 





Drastic cuts in Army public relations staffs, from the BPR in 
Washington to small units in the field, will be made on or before 


‘October 1 in compliance with a 


War Department directive issued 





last week. q 


Object is to eliminate “the pres- 
ent overlapping and duplication of 
activities, and to reduce personnel 
work.” The directive states: 


“The Director of the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations will 
organize his bureau-so as to provide 
for adequate representation within 
the public relations offices of the 
Army Ground Forces, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Services of Supply. 
All public relations activities that 
involve the use of such national and 
regional media as the press, radio 
-networks, motion pictures, and maga- 
zines, will be cleared through the 
War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations. Public relations offices in 
the field are authorized to clear 
public relations activities under pre- 
scribed rules. 

“In lieu of the public relations of- 
fices now operating at the headquar- 
ters of the Army Ground Forces, the 
Army Air Forces, and the Services 
of Supply, on Office of Technical In- 
formation with a personnel strength 
of not to exceed four officers and 
eight enlisted men or civilians will 
be established at each of these head- 


+ quarters. These offices will provide 


direct liaison between the organiza- 
tions which they serve and the War 
Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. They will engage in the staff 
functions of planning or recommend- 
ing public relations activities, the ac- 
tual dissemination of which will be 
carried out by the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations. 

“Army Ground Forces Commands, 
Army Air Forces Commands, 
fense Commands, Service Commands, 
and Administrative and Supply Serv- 
ices, Services of Supply, will restrict 
their public relations activities so 
that not more than two officers and 
four civilian employes or enlisted 
men will be employed in each office, 
command or agency. 

“Training centers, replacement 
training centers, schools, and miscel- 
laneous installations whose strength 
exceeds 5,000 men will operate their 
public relations activities so that the 
services of not more than two offi- 
cers and two civilians or enlisted 
men will be required. 

“Organizations and _ installations 
having a strength of less than 5,000 
men will conduct their public rela- 
tions activities so that the services 
of not more than one officer and one 
civilian employe or enlisted man 
will be required. 

“In small commands and installa- 
tlons every effort will be made to 
conduct public relations activities in 
such a manner that the work may 
be performed as & part-time addi- 
tional duty, subordinate to more im- 
portant military assignments. 

“The above allotments of officers 
and enlisted men or civilians will 
not be exceeded without specific au- 
thority from the War Department. 

“Commanders will make every ef- 
fort to carry out these provisions as 
early as practicable, and under no 
circumstances later than October 1, 


De- | 


Recruits 
In Crates 


Pigeon Training Cen- 
ter Moved to Camp Crow- 
der From Monmouth 


CAMP: CROWDER — The ar- 
rival of recruits here at the 
Signal Corps Replacement Train- 
ing Center is no longer a novelty. 
But when they come in crates— 
that’s news! 

Recently, several hundred ad- 
ditions to the personnel did come 
in crates, all the way from Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and most of 
them enjoyed the journey. 


The newcomers were “feathered 
soldiers,” members of the Pigeon 


Training Center which has been 
transferred from Fort Monmouth, 
headquarters since the first World 


War to Camp Crowder. Accompany- 
ing the birds were the pigeoneers, a 
cadre of skilled breeders and trainers | 
of carrier pigeons. 

Heading the Pigeon Breeding and 
Training Center is Capt. C. A. 
Poutre, commanding officer, assisted 
by Master Sgt. J. S. Losee. Lt. C. 
I. Angstrom, veterinarian for the 
unit, said that the birds all made 
fine travelers, even though they 
weren’t under their own power. 

A celebrity in the person of 
“Kaiser,” 25-year-old warbird, headed 
the feathered delegation. “Kaiser” 
was captured from the Germans dur- 
ing the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 
1918, and now travels in an especially 
constructed steel cage. 

Two-way pigeons and night flyers 
are included in the outfit. The 
former are trained to fly to their 
objective and return to their start- 
ing. point, while night fliers are 
trained to navigate in darkness, con- 


Dogs Will Be Trained for Arm 


The War Department announced last week an intensive program 
of training dogs under direction of the Remount Division, Quarter- 
master Corps, Services of Supply, for use by the Army. Designed 
to train dogs as sentries, messengers, pack dogs, airplane spotters, 
how to attack enemy parachute troopers, and for other purposes, 
the program will shortly be inaugurated upon completion of kennels 
at the Quartermaster remount depot at Front Royal, Va. 





Dogs for Defense, Inc., a private’ 


organization of dog fanciers formed 
to make voluntary contributions of 
dogs for the war effort, will continue 
to act as the Army’s procurement 
agency for dogs needed for training. 

The breeds most desired by the 
Army for sentries and messengers 


are: Doberman Pinscher, Airedale, 
Boxer, Collie, Retriever, German 
Shepherd, Great Dane, Bulldog, 


French Poodle; for sledge duty, Male- 
mute and Siberian Husky; for pack 
duty, Newfoundland, St. Bernard and 
Great Pyrnees. It is pointed out, 
however, that the individual qualifi- 
cations of the dog, such as its temper- 
ament, ability to learn and follow 
commands, etc., are more important 
than the particular breed. 


Can’t Be Gun-Shy 


To be accepted for Army training 
by Dogs for Defense, Inc., a dog 
must be fairly large, in good health, 
from one to five years, old and have 
a fearless disposition. It must show 
no tendency to be gun-shy. Dogs may 
be of either sex. A thorough physical 
examination jis made of each dog be- 
fgore acceptance by a veterinarian. 


Over-Age Officers 
Given Opportunity 





Officers below the grade of briga- 
dier general of the Inactive Reserve 
of the Army, who were discharged 
between May 29 and Dec. 7, 1941, 
as a result of having passed the 
64-year maximum age limit, will be 
reappointed in the Inactive Reserve 
upon application, the War Depart- 
ment announces. 

Application must be made by the 
individual to the Adjutant General, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Officers in this group are those to 
whom reappointment was not of- 
fered by reason of attainment of age 
64 upon the termination of their 
five-year appointment during the 
period between the declaration of 
an unlimited national emergency by 





At least 200 veterinarians have donat- 
ed their services. 

Upon arrival at Front Royal and 
other reception and training centers 
to be established, the new canine re- 
cruit will receive a preliminary test 
in its adaptability to Army training 
and use. If qualified, the dog will 
be given an Army registration num- 
ber and assigned to advanced train- 
ing. 

Soldiers Go With Dogs 


Advanced training of the dogs will 
be conducted by experts. Specially 
selected soldiers will also be trained 
to handle the dogs so that both may 
work together as a closely coordinat- 
ed team. These soldiers in turn 
will train other soldiers for duty with 
dogs. Soldiers will be taught the 
proper care of dogs, signals to use, 
and methods of training. 

After completing training covering 
a period of four weeks or longer, 
depending on the task to be per- 
formed, the dogs will be issued by 
the Quartermaster Corps to the arms 
or services of the Army requisition- 
ing them for active duty in guarding 
installations or for other purposes. 
Soldiers trained with the dog will 
accompany the dog to its post and 
continue its training at that specific 
post until others have been instruct- 
ed to take over handling of the dog. 


The most important immediate 






































need for dogs is as sentries to 
camps, posts, beaches, m 
plants, etc. Dogs are unusually 
suited for this work because ¢ 
keen senses of sight, smell and 
ing which are much more acu 
that of a person. Also they don 
as easily as humans and do not 
to be relieved as often from dv 


Won't Bite 

As a sentry the Army 
trained to guard his post wi 
ficiency. Taught obedience 
commander, the dog warns 
presence of a stranger by a low 
just loud enough for his hand 
hear. Through signals the do 
be instructed to lead to the s 
attack the suspect or to give ch 
he tries ot get away. 

If given the command to 
the dog stalks without a sound, 
ing to cover while closing in. 
near enough to attack, he leaps, 
bing the suspect by the wrist, 
ing on rather than biting unt 
stranger’s gun or club falls fro 
hand. Once the intruder is di 
the dog forces him to the g 
and holds him helpless until 
guard arrives. 

The training of dogs for othe 
poses by the Army will be si 
thorough in teaching them ¢ 
tently to perform a definite t 

The use of dogs in warfare { 
new. In the World War, they 
used to carry messages and s 
wounded soldiers. During the 
campaign, British troops used 
to carry ammunition to soldie 
first aid packs to wounded me 
sia has used dogs to drag sled 
rying injured soldiers to points 
they might be treated. Dog 
also used in warfare by the Ax 
tions. 











Now Available 


These Publications of The Adju- 
tant General’s School—Can You 
( Afford To Be Without Them? 














(1) Quarterly Digest of War Department 











1942.” 


trary to pigeon nature. Birds chosen 


for night flying are at first re- 
hearsed at dawn, starting out earlier 
each morning until they become 





accustomed to darkness. 


the president on May 29, 1941, and 
the declaration of war on Dec. 8, 
1941. All reserve commissions in 
effect at the declaration of war will 
be continued for the duration of the 
war plus six months. 


Objectives. For period December 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942. Important aid to commis- 
sioned and enlisted staff and administrative 
personnel. Contains a digest of the more im- 
portant letter directives published by the War 












Armored Force Replacement 
Center Gets New Commander 


Maj. Gen. C. L. Scott, former com- 
mander of the 2nd Armored Division 
who recently returned to the United 
States from Egypt, will command 
the Armored Force’ replacement 


training center at Fort Knox, re- 
lieving Brig. Gen. Thompson 
Lawrence who has been assigned to 
duty-at the Headquarters, Armored 





C.0. of 2nd Div. Artillery 
Holds Congressional Medal 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—Col. 
George P. Hays, artillery commander 


of the 2nd Infantry Division, who : 
was nominated this week by Presi-|. 
dent Roosevelt to be promoted to/’ 


the rank of brigadier general, is one 
of 95 véterans of World War I to 
have received the 
Medal of Honor. 
The medal was awarded for “con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty” 


when Colonel Hays was a first lieu-|: 


tenant in the 10th Field Artillery, 
3rd Division, in action with the 
enemy near Greves Farm, France, 
July 14-15, 1918. 

The citation states: 

“At the very outset of the un- 
precedented artillery bombardment 


by the enemy of July 14-15, 1918, his}. 


line of communication was destroyed 


beyond repair. Despite the hazard at-|° 


tached to the mission of runner, he 
immediately set out to establish con- 


Congressional 


# £ 














-.| small unit training and works suc- 
: | cessively 


tact with the neighboring post of| si 


command and further established 
liaison with two French batteries, 
visiting their position so frequently 


=~ that he was mainly responsible for 


the accurate fire therefrom. 

“While thus engaged, seven horses 
were shot from under him and he 
was severely wounded. His activity 
Ynder severe fire was an important 


General Hays 


factor in checking the advance of 





the enemy.” 


; Forces, Fort Knox, the War Depart- 


,| friends in the United States, whether 


























Department, and a check list of other direc. 
tives, War Department circulars, War Depart- 
ment bulletins, and Army Regulations. Re- 
stricted, confidential and secret matter not in- 
cluded. In the future each volume will cover 
a three-month period. , 

50c per copy or by subscription $1.50 per year 


ment announced, 

























The replacement training center (2) ORDERS — Revised June, 1942. 
was constructed in the fall of 1940. Includes a discussion and specimen copies of 
Bead, | Gon. Jacke W Beord, the wa General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins and 

: 4 irculars. New edition incorporates abbrevia- 
eral Lawrence ‘ castes. 1941. C l N dit po t ; bb 
The original capacity of the training tions, symbols and telegraphic English author- 
center has been increased consider- ized by W.D. Circular No. 13, 1942. This 
_ sai lila ol pamphlet is a “must” for all who write or pub- 
than 75,000 atres just east of Fort lish military directves. 6§0¢ per copy postpaid 
Knox is the school for the Armored 
Force soldiers. Troops are grounded (3) Adjutant General’s School Lecture 


in the basic technical and tactical 
training of their specialized job at 
the training center before being as- 
signed to units. 

The three-month period of train- 
ing given to troops there stresses 
speed and teamwork. Instruction is 
given in the latest developments of 
tactical doctrine and on the newest 
equipment. The course starts with 


Series. No. 1—The Army Personnel System, 
No. 2—Leadership. No. 3—General and Spe- 
cial Staffs. No. 4—Administration of the Army. 
No. 5—A Standard Operating Procedure for a 
Regimental Adjutant’s Office. No. 6—AMilitary 
Correspondence—A Check List. 


Only (0c each, postpaid 


An Investment in These Publications Will Return 

You Big Profits! They Will Help You Do a Better 

2 er a Get Ahead Fast! Use the Order Form 
elow! 


through to training in 
higher units. Both day and night 
operations are carried out. 


WD-Bans Record 
Messages to AEF 


The War Department 
that transmission of recorded ,per- 
sonal messages between troops in 
overseas station and relatives or 





ARMY TIMES, BOOK DEPT. 
Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find $———— 


. 1942 





for the following: 


copies QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR DE. 

PARTMENT DIRECTIVES (at 50c per copy), 

December, 1941, to March, 1942, or 

———— subscriptions to QUARTERLY DIGEST OF 
WAR DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVES at $1.50 per 
year postpaid. 

——— copies of ORDERS (see description above) at 
50c per copy, postpaid. 

——— copies of the Lecture Series (see above). 

—No. 1; —No. 2; —No. 3; —No. 4; —No.} 


announces 





by short-wave radio broadcast or 
transportation of disks, will be dis- 
continued. 

It was stated that this method of 
communication is dangerous to the 
national security and is unsatisfac- 
tory in that there is no assurance 
the message will reach the person 
for whom it was intended. 

The ban will not extend to par- 
ticipation of overseas troops in 
short-wave radio broadcasts spon- 
sored by the War Department, or 
short-wave interview or entertain- 
ment programs approved by the War 
Department. , 





Name 








